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THE MARCH 


YEAR ago, on May 7th, the 

Lusitania was deliberately tor- 

pedoed by a German sub- 

marine in the face of a warning 

sent by the American Govern- 

ment to Germany against the killing of 
American citizens on belligerent ships. 

Though the injury and insult to the 
United States was deliberate and in the 
face of our warning and accompanied by 
a brazen breach of propriety by the 
German Ambassador in Washington, 
nevertheless it was reasonable to seek 
reparation by diplomacy. 

When in her turn the Arabic was tor- 
pedoed—again it was reasonable to ask 
that apologies and assurances be given im- 
mediately. These were forthcoming. Ger- 
many apologized for the Arabic sinking and 
promised to torpedo no more liners unless 
they fought the submarine or attempted to 
escape. These promises and the temporary 
cessation of the submarine warfare made 
it seem as if our citizens were to be un- 
molested in the future and that a satis- 
factory settlement of the Lusitania case 
might be arranged. 

But after the Arabic apology the appear- 
ance of our relations with Germany got 
worse instead of better. Germany claimed 
the right to limit her promise so that 
it included only Americans on unarmed 
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ships. And ships armed and unarmed 
with Americans on board have _ been 
blown up. The disasters have come 


frequently enough to keep the settlement 
for the Lusitania in the background. 
After each disaster there is a period of 
investigation, a period of explanation— 
and then another ship goes down. One 
fact stands out very clearly in the year’s 
history since May, to15. Germany did 
not mean to keep her word concerning 
international law, the dictates of humanity, 
or the safety of American citizens. It 
seemed almost equally plain during the 
last three or four months that the United 
States also did not mean to keep its word 
“to omit no word or act”’ to insure the 
safety and the rights of American citizens. 

Mr. Bryan when he resigned admitted 
that he had not meant what he had said, 
and the country rejoiced that a man whose 
mind was so warped that he could be 
faithless with his country’s word was out 
of office. After that time the Govern- 
ment itself gradually drifted almost 
into Mr. Bryan’s position. As a nation 
we parleyed continuously with a Govern- 
ment which had repeatedly shown itself 
to be faithless; we parleyed with it despite 
continued insult and injury, in order that 
we might maintain a ghastly semblance 
of “friendly relations.” 


Copyright, 1916, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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Copyright by E. Miiller, Jr. 
THE U.S.S. “PENNSYLVANIA ‘ON HER TRIAL TRIP 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE AMERICAN NAVY-——-A NAVY WITH GOOD BATTLESHIPS AND 
GOOD MEN BUT NOT ENOUGH OF EITHER AND INADEQUATELY SUPPLIED WITH CRUISERS, 
AUXILIARIES, SUBMARINES, AND AIRCRAFT. THE ““PENNSYLVANIA’ IS THE ONLY ALL-THREE- 
GUN TURRET BATTLESHIP IN THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD 
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THE U. S. S. “MICHIGAN” 
THE UNITED STATES HAS THIRTY-THREE BATTLESHIPS: EIGHT OF THE FIRST LINE, SEVEN 
OF WHICH ARE WITH THE FLEET; THIRTEEN OF THE SECOND LINE, INCLUDING THE © MICHI- 
GAN,” SEVEN OF WHICH ARE IN SERVICE, THE REMAINING SIX BEING OUT OF COMMISSION 
ON ACCOUNT OF SHAFT OR BOILER TROUBLES; AND TWELVE OF THE THIRD LINE, ALL MORE 
THAN TEN YEARS OLD AND GENERALLY CONCEDED TO BE OBSOLETE 
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THE 


THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET— 

VALUE OF SUBMARINES, DESTROYERS, SCOUT- AND BATTLE-CRUISERS, AIRCRAFT, 
DESTROYERS THE UNITED STATES RANKS A VERY POOR THIRD TO GREAT BRITAIN 
BATTLE-CRUISERS, WHICH ARE RATED AS CAPITAL SHIPS, IN SUBMARINES, 
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THE DESTROYERS 

AND VARIOUS AUXILIARIES HAS BEEN PROVED IN THE GREAT WAR. IN CAPITAL SHIPS AND 
AND GERMANY AND ABOUT ON A PAR WITH FRANCE. IN CRUISERS OTHER THAN 

AND IN AIRSHIPS THE COMPARISON IS EVEN LESS FAVORABLE TO OUR NAVY 
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Copyright by E. Miiller, Jr. 
FIRING A NEW 7,500-YARD TORPEDO FROM A DESTROYER 


FIRING TORPEDOES AND GUNS AND MANCEUVERING SHIPS DEMAND HIGHLY TRAINED 
OFFICERS WHOSE EDUCATION REQUIRES MUCH MORE TIME TO PERFECT THAN THE EDUCATION 
OF ARMY OFFICERS. MANY SHIPS OF OUR NAVY ARE NOW OUT OF COMMISSION FOR LACK OF MEN 
COMPETENT TO COMMAND AND MANCEUVRE THEM; AND TO MEET POTENTIAL WAR CONDITIONS 
MANY MORE OFFICERS SHOULD BE TRAINED SO THAT THE UNITED STATES COULD AT LEAST USE 
EFFECTIVELY THE SHIPS THAT IT H 
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THE U. S. SUBMARINE “G-2” 

WHICH HAS ON ITS RECENT FINAL TRIAL PROVED TO BE UNSATISFACTORY. IT IS GEN- 
ERALLY AGRE THAT THE SUBMARINE FLOTILLA OF THIS COUNTRY IS INADEQUATE IN NUMBER, 
KIND, AND CONDITION OF THE SHIPS, AND LACKING IN SPECIALLY TRAINED OFFICERS AND MEN 
WHO ARE NEEDED FOR THIS BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


HE President’s record will be the 

Democratic platform in the com- 

ing elections. There are two 
gauges of a man in public office: his 
principles and his ability to put his prin- 
ciples into practice. In getting elected, 
the President had convinced the public 
that he had principles concerning the 
tariff, the currency, restraint of trade, 
and similar subjects. The first two years 
of his administration proved beyond 
question that he had extraordinary ability 
to put these principles into operation. 
There has not been a President in modern 
times who accomplished so much in so 
short a time. He had a fundamentally 
democratic point of view—a belief and 
sympathy with the common man keener 
than that of any President since Lincoln. 
In his foreign relations, also, he proceeded 
upon a more ethical and less selfish plane 
than is altogether usual. He forced Con- 
gress to repeal the Panama tolls exemption 
clause and set us right with the world in 
the maintenance of our pledges. His 
dealings with Mexico and with the coun- 
tries of South America show a vision of 
the brotherhood of nations which few of 
our public men have imagination enough 
to see, and the President has made suc- 
cessful moves to make the vision practical. 

His determination not to recognize 
men who, like Huerta, got their ascend- 
ancy without any semblance of popular 
will was made to discourage the business 
of revolution and to lay the basis of 
possible popular government. So, also, 
was the decision to extend the Monroe 
Doctrine to prevent Haiti, for example, 
from selling its birthright of freedom for a 
foreign loan. 

In all these matters the President’s 
principles make a sound platform upon 
which to seek reélection. And in all but 
the Mexican question he need not fear 
criticism for not putting his principles 
into action. Even the somewhat con- 
fused gropings toward the high goal of 
his Mexican policy would not be sufficient 
to endanger his hold upon the public. 

Criticism of the President’s Mexican 
policy is usually coupled with criticism 


of his dealings with Germany and with his 
preparations for national defense. 

From the speeches of Mr. Root and 
Colonel Roosevelt it is apparent that 
the President is to be attacked at his 
weakest point. A few days after the first 
Lusitania note, one of the performers at a 
vaudeville performance sang a song the 
refrain of which ended: 


We are with you, Mr. Wilson, in whatever 
you do. 


The audience got on its feet and yelled 
applause. But during the last two or 
three months a clown at the New York 
Hippodrome has shamelessly read a ficti- 
tious telegram from the President of the 
United States to the Emperor of Germany 
asking him not to have his submarines 
kill any more Americans because the note 
paper had given out—and the audience 
has laughed. 

There are millions of people who believe 
that the President’s judgment about 
the price of peace is correct, but in the 
Eastern states particularly his support is 
much less strong than it was. The laugh 
at the Hippodrome was not one of ap- 
proval. The President’s record with Ger- 
many is one of very vigorous talk without 
the corresponding vigorous action. But 
most of his critics misjudge the motives 
which have prompted the course he has 
pursued. It is ascribed to fear, indecision, 
and kindred motives. It is much more 
likely caused by his abiding faith in human 
nature which refuses to believe that the 
German Government is as it is. 

President Wilson has made it very clear 
during the last two years that he has 
naturally very little sympathy with the 
idea of preparedness. The logic of fact 
and circumstances finally persuaded him 
of its necessity, though his persuasion 
was slower than that of most well-informed 
men. Nor has his conversion given him 
the same zeal that he has shown in other 
matters. His compromise with Mr. Hay’s 
plans leaves him open to just criticism. 

The President recommended a federal 
reserve of trained men to act as a second 
line behind the Regular Army. The 
Garrison plan would have provided such 
a reserve. Chairman Hay’s plan for a 
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federalized militia provided that the United 
States pay the state militia and trust to 
the states to deliver real soldiers in time 
of need. This is merely a wasteful political 
move. Senator Chamberlain, however, 
introduced in his bill a general provision 
allowing the President to call volunteers 
in peace times for training. Under this 
provision a more effective force could be 
built up than under the Garrison plan. 
At the same time the Naval Consulting 
Board devised the extremely practical 
plan for industrial preparedness described 
elsewhere in this magazine, and the Presi- 
dent gave this his cordial support. 

If the President would make use of the 
provision of the Chamberlain bill, and 
actively push the industrial preparedness 
plan, he would accomplish an_ epoch- 
making advance toward national security 
and leave his critics with but a half-good 
case against him. If he relies upon the 
Hay federal militia plan, he may win a 
kind of political support, but he will be 
doing the country no service. 

The proper programme for the Navy does 
not involve a principle. There is here no 
question between a real and a sham federal 
control. It is a question of size and 
efficiency. The building programme out- 
lined by Mr. Daniels would provide far 
from the largest or most adequate navy 
in the world. And Mr. Daniels has not 
helped the country to believe that the 
President is keenly interested in the 
question of national defense. 

It is difficult, however, to tell how much 
disaffection the President’s patience with 
Germany and neglect of national defense 
will hurt him politically, for there are great 
masses of our voting population who do 
not think at all internationally and to 
whom these subjects appeal surprisingly 
little. And the President’s exceptional 
ability and services in domestic affairs 
and the place he has made for himself in 
popular imagination give him a great 
underlying strength on which to build. 


I] 


The last three Presidents have all 
deadlocked, or nearly so, with Congress 
toward the end of their terms. There 
being no proper coérdination between the 
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legislative and executive branches of our 
Government, this is almost bound to 
happen. If a system of responsible gov- 
ernment were inaugurated, it would not 
only relieve this situation but in large 
measure curtail the pork barrel. Mr. 
Wilson has written much in favor of 
responsible government. Mr. Roosevelt 
believes in it. Probably Mr. Justice 
Hughes does. Mr. Root not only _ be- 
lieves in it but he fought for it in the last 
Constitutional Convention of the state of 
New York last summer. 

Mr. Root is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He probably knows more about 
the War Department and about prepared- 
ness than any other candidate. He has 
been Senator and Secretary of State and 
Secretary of War. No one questions his 
ability or his experience, and as he grows 
older he seems to be more and more 
open to radical ideas. 

‘Yet Mr. Root has not much reason to 
expect a Presidential nomination. He 
has never been elected to office. He gained 
a great number of bitter enemies at the 
last Chicago Convention; and at Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere he has spoken as 
if he would like to recall the good old days 
of McKinley. They were the same as 
the evil days of Mark Hanna. If one 
follows Mr. Root’s career carefully, one 
will find him on the progressive side of 
things very often, but the opposite picture 
of him is fixed firmly in the public mind. 
The Republican Party would wildly wel- 
come Mr. Root’s opinions and abilities in 
Justice Hughes, but it will not likely avail 
itself of them in Mr. Root himself. 


If] 


In little more than a month the Re- 
publican Convention will select a candi- 
date to oppose Mr. Wilson. Will it be Mr. 
Roosevelt or Justice Hughes? 

Despite the skirmishing of many little 
candidates, the popular consciousness, 
more powerful than any primary or ac- 
celerated boom, has already narrowed the 


choice down to two men. These are 
Hughes and Roosevelt. The logic of 


affairs makes both of them candidates. Jus- 
tice Hughes probably objects to the use 
of any such word as describing his own 
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conspicuously than at any time within the 


relation to the Republican situation, but 
facts are more persuasive than words, and 
facts have now placed him in the position 
of a man who is at least passively receptive. 
A simple statement that he would not ac- 
cept the nomination, if made, would 
eliminate him from the campaign, but 
his statements have been confined to the 
fact that he would not seek it. 

If there is any possibility of Justice 
Hughes being a Presidential candidate, the 
public ought to know what he thinks. _ It is 
time to digest his ideas and form an opinion 
of them. But of course an explanation of 
his ideas is a direct bid for the nomination, 
and a Justice of the Supreme Court cannot 
with propriety seek a Presidential nomina- 
tion. Inother words, Justice Hughes owes 
it to the Supreme Court and to the public 
to decide whether he wishes to remain a 
Justice or whether he would prefer to try 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. If he decides to stay on the 
Bench, he can make that known by saying 
that even if he were nominated he would 
not run. If he prefers to reénter politics 
he can resign from the Bench and begin 
his race in the open so that we all will 
know what he thinks about the vital 
problems that the Nation now faces. 

But his statement has been that he would 
not seek the nomination. So long as he 
remains on the Supreme Bench, Justice 
Hughes must make it clear that he is not 
seeking nomination. So much he owes to 
the court of which he is a member. 

But on the other hand, he owes a duty 
to the public. If he is willing to take the 
Republican nomination and is, therefore, a 
passive candidate, he owes it to the public 
to tell them what he believes about pre- 
paredness, about our foreign relations, 
about the Monroe Doctrine, Filipino 
independence, etc. The present time 
represents a crisis in the Nation’s history, 
and, as such, it is the one time in the last 
half century when the Nation cannot deal 
with silent candidates. Who can imagine 
the Presidential aspirants of 1860 con- 
cealing their views on the slavery ques- 
tion? The issues at stake in 1916 will be 
just as definite as were those of 1860. 
They will be preparedness and foreign 
policy. Domestic matters will figure less 


memory of this generation. What would 
Justice Hughes, if President, do with the 
Army and Navyr What would be his 
attitude toward Mexico? What does he 
think of the German submarine policy? 
What are his convictions on the shipment 
of arms and ammunition? What does 
he think of that small minority of our 
foreign-born citizens who would like to 
destroy American neutrality in the in- 
terest of Germany? What would he do 
about the English blockade? These are 
the points upon which we must hear 
from any Presidential candidate. The 
danger of a policy of silence is already 
apparent, for the conductors of the pro- 
German campaign have already selected 
Justice Hughes as a man “‘satisfactory”’ 
to themselves. No sensible person, of 
course, regards him as a man who, in the 
event, would please the German propa- 
gandists any more than Mr. Wilson pleases 
them; but so long as his position compels 
him to refrain from discussing issues which 
fill every American mind, he will be made 
the victim of such misconception. 

And his position undoubtedly does seal 
Justice Hughes’s lips. He cannot actively 
appear as a candidate without resigning 
from the Bench. There seems not the 
slightest likelihood that he will resign; 
consequently he will not give his views on 
public questions. Just as logically, the 
Republican Convention ought not to 
nominate him. 

It looks, therefore, as though circum- 
stances were rapidly making Mr. Roosevelt 
the Republican candidate. Such a de- 
velopment would be a startling one, even 
in American politics. It is a question, 
however, whether the situation, so far as 
the Republican Party is concerned, is 
not becoming uncontrollable. There is 
no man whom the “leaders” would choose 
so reluctantly. But American public opin- 
ion is now sharply divided about President 
Wilson’s foreign policy and his method of 
reconstructing the national defense. The 
Administration side can find no abler 
advocate than Mr. Wilson himself, while 
that element that demands more action 
naturally aligns itself with Colonel Roose- 
velt. Probably most Americans would 
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prefer a less noisy and abusive spokesman 
of preparedness than Colonel Roosevelt 
and a man less temperamental and less 
subject to the winds of expediency, which 
is the reason why Justice Hughes has so 
great a following. But unless the Justice 
resigns and openly appears as a candidate 
—as he may possibly do—it is hard to 
see how even Mr. Roosevelt’s bitterest 
enemies can fail to recognize the “logic of 
the situation” and nominate him. And 
if Justice Hughes maintains his present 
attitude, the Republican Convention can- 
not properly nominate him, for it would 
be madness to nominate a man for Presi- 
dent and find out afterward what he thinks 
about the conduct of the Nation and of 
national affairs. 


IV 


Aside from his sound and fury, what 
does Mr. Roosevelt stand for? 

He believes that there can be no ade- 
quate defense programme that is not 
based upon the complete control of the 
Regular Army and of such reserves as 
the Nation must count on by the Federal 
Government. He believes that these re- 
serves can be obtained only under a system 
of universal service. 

He is altogether right in his first con- 
tention. The only kind of a campaign 
that the federalized militia scheme pro- 
vides for is a political campaign. As a 
practical matter, Colonel Roosevelt is 
almost surely right about universal service. 
The Garrison plan of a federal volunteer 
army might have provided enough men, 
but certainly it was not sufficient unless 
it was provided by legislation that if the 
voluntary system did not fill the ranks, 
compulsory service should take its place. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
Mr. Root, as Secretary of War, created 
the General Staff and brought about 
the biggest reform in the Army since the 
Civil War. That reform still left the 
War Department afflicted with many 
abuses and left the Army without reserves 
and entirely unfit to meet an attack by a 
first class Power. 

During his two administrations Mr. 
Roosevelt had a half dozen Secretaries 
of the Navy of varying ability, but when 


he left office the Navy was second only to 
England’s and was in better shape than 
it has been since. 

Colonel Roosevelt believes in closer and 
pleasanter relations with South America. 
He did much to promote better Pan- 
American relations, but he has not 
the patience nor the sympathy with 
other people to enable him to gain the 
friendship of our Latin neighbors to the 
extent that President Wilson has. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not the political philosophy 
of Demecracy to plan a Mexican policy 
based on the keen desire to help Mexico 
to become self-governing. But whatever 
policy he did adopt—whether it were the 
establishment of an American protectorate 
or some other policy—it would in all 
probability have been carried out with a 
firmer grasp than that which has charac- 
terized our relations with Mexico during 
the last three years. 

It is doubtful if even Colonel Roosevelt 
could have had the foresight to do every- 
thing in our foreign relations which his 
hindsight suggests that Mr. Wilson should 
have done. But probably he would have 
had the country in the war. If it is fair 
to judge from past performances it is 
certain that if Mr. Roosevelt had been 
President Germany would have settled 
the Lusitania matter satisfactorily and 
quickly or had war, for, in 1902, when 
Germany seemed to be infringing’ the 
Monroe Doctrine in Venezuela, Mr. Roose- 
velt sent the Kaiser an ultimatum that 
if the German fleet did not leave those 
waters in thirty days he would send Admiral 
Dewey to drive them out. And the Ger- 
man fleet left. 

On foreign affairs and national defense 
Mr. Roosevelt makes a clear enough 
figure, except that his views are clouded by 
the bitterness and unfairness with which 
he abuses the President and his policies. 

In-domestic affairs the picture is more 
confused. Much of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
political economy is of the George W. 
Perkins brand which cries aloud for 
artificial aids of all kinds for business, 
to be paid for by the rest of the public. 
It is true that Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
force business to give up some of its arti- 
ficial gains to labor as a matter of social 
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justice. But all this is hopelessly arbitrary 
and artificial Mr. Roosevelt has in- 
stinctive feelings about what is right and 
wrong and he follows them with courage 
and vigor. In politics he is content with 
a chaos in which he picks the good from 
the bad bosses and with the help of his 
hand-picked band routs the cohorts of 
evil. In business he is content with a 
chaos, in which he chooses good trusts to 
encourage and bad ones to smite. There 
is not much system, nor sound economics, 
nor democracy in it all, but a prodigious 
and well-meaning effort toward righteous- 
ness as he sees it. 

If foreign affairs and preparedness had 
not been forced on the public attention, 
Mr. Roosevelt could hardly have become 
a logical candidate. But on these two 
subjects he does embody the feelings of 
many thousands who disagree with him 
on most other things. 


VILLA’S LESSON 


WEEK or two after the pursuit of 
A Villa began, the lessons of his raid 

on Columbus assumed far deeper 
significance than the mere bandit hunt of 
which we read from day to day in the 
newspapers. But whether or not Villa 
got away; whether some traitor betrayed 
him alive, or a tempting reward delivered 
him ‘up, dead, to American justice; whether 
the waste places of Durango and Sinaloa 
swallowed him up, or like a burly will-o’- 
the-wisp, continuing to elude capture, he 
strung out more than a third of the United 
States Army in a baffled thin thread far 
down into Mexico—all this became of 
relatively small concern to us. The thing 
that did assume greater proportions in 
our eyes was the exposition of the state of 
our Army which Villa’s raid made. 

As the consequence of a border raid it 
became almost immediately necessary to 
drain the entire continental United States 
of all its mobile military forces, with the 
exception of six skeleton regiments not 
even recruited up to their peace basis. 
It also became immediately evident that 
if what had been planned as a bandit hunt 
should result in anything more serious 
those six regiments would hardly form an 
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additional drop in the military bucket. 
The President would have to call on the 
country for volunteers and he would 
have to use untrained men immediately. 
Out of eight aeroplanes representing the 
entire available Army equipment all but 
two were out of commission within a week. 
Villa loafed away with a week’s start be- 
cause he knew then what we know now, 
that along the entire Mexican frontier 
there was not in existence a single supply 
train which could have made immediate 
pursuit possible. These and other mat- 
ters of unsparing detail Villa wrote on the 
international wall where we could see them. 

Villa produced a bloody corroboration 
of the President’s statement that he did 
not have enough men properly to patrol 
the border. There are certainly not 
enough regulars to patrol the border and 
to do any extended police work in Mexico, 
and in any other contingency which might 
arise we are almost certain to have to rely 
in large part on untrained or very meagerly 
trained troops. 


FARMS AND FINANCE 


READER of the Wor.p’s Work 
A writes from Tacoma, Wash., to 
call attention to a specific case 
in which the lack of proper rural credit 
has characteristically hampered the pro- 


ductive energy of a solvent and enter- 
prising farmer. In his letter he says: 


A recent experience may prove to you that 
the business of farming is seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a well-defined credit system. 

A farmer applies for a loan of eight thousand 
dollars, secured by property conservatively 
valued at twenty-six thousand dollars. After 
a thorough investigation the loan can be made 
on the following basis: $8,000 at 8 per cent. per 
annum for a period of five years, with a pay- 
ment of $500 commission and other ex- 
penses which make an additional total of ap- 
proximately $100. So to secure the nec- 
essary $8,000 it would be necessary to borrow 
and pay interest on $9,000. The farmer 
appealed to me. With a wide acquaintance 
in several cities, I have only succeeded in 
cutting down the rate of interest from 8 per 
cent. to 7 per cent., but with the same over- 
head charges. Figuring the loss of time, all 
expenses, and commission, it is costing this 
farmer nearly $1,000 to secure a loan of 
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$8,000, and he pays interest on $9,000. In 
other words, he gets his required amount of 
$8,000, but pays a trifle more than Io per cent. 
instead of 7 per cent. as he supposes. 


Multiply this incident by many thou- 
sands, and some idea may be gained of the 
degree to which the productive capacity 
of American farms is lowered by the dif- 
ficulties in the way of getting capital 
with which to work them. 


CANCER, A CURABLE DISEASE 


OST people regard cancer as a 
M hopelessly incurable disease. On 

the contrary, it presents, in the 
great majority of cases, no particularly 
difficult surgical problem. The 80,000 
deaths that result from cancer in the 
United States every year constitute a huge 
monument to carelessness and ignorance, 
both on the part of the layman and the 
physician. For the greater part of these 
unfortunates need not have died—modern 
medical science could have restored many 
of them to health. 

This seems an astounding statement, 
yet it is true. And it is a truth which the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer has for several years been attempt- 
ing to impress upon the American people. 
The fact that cancer, far from decreasing, 
is apparently increasing, indicates that 
this humanitarian effort has so far had 
little success. Certainly the Association’s 
latest statistics should arouse the popular 
mind. These show that early operation 
cures cancer of the breast in 80 per cent. of 
the cases, cancer of the lip in 95 per cent., 
and cancer of the tongue in 80 per cent. 
In delayed operation the proportion of 
successes is 25 per cent. in cancer of the 
breast, 60 per cent. in cancer of the lip, 
and 15 per cent. in cancer of the tongue. 

Any one who could make the American 
public, or even a small proportion of it, 
carefully read and digest these figures 
would confer a priceless boon upon human- 
ity. Intelligent action, based upon them, 
would save unspeakable suffering and 
thousands of lives every year. They tell 
the whole story of cancer treatment, 
justify the statement that cancer is a 
curable disease, and do much to remove 
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one of the greatest terrors that now over- 
shadows mankind. 

The cure for cancer, as these figures 
show, is not radium, the x-rays—useful 
as these are on many occasions—far less 
the thousands of quack remedies that 
prey upon the hopes and purses of cancer 
patients and their friends. The one re- 
source is early operation. There is one 
reason, and one reason only, why we have 
this huge mortality from cancer. The 
physicians and surgeons usually get the 
disease in its last stages—when nothing 
can be done. If they could get their 
patients when cancer first manifests itself, 
the death rate would be enormously de- 
creased. For at its beginning cancer is a 
local disease. Merely cutting out the 
tumor, when it starts, usually ends its 
career. In the later stages, the cancer 
cell, which causes the disease, gets into 
the blood, circulates all over the body, and 
starts growths in a multitude of places. 
Operation clearly cannot cure a_ blood 
disease, such as cancer is in these later 
manifestations. But if the surgeon can 
operate on the original focus, before it 
becomes generalized, a life can be saved. 

When the first growth appears on an 
internal organ, there are difficulties— 
though not always insuperable—in rec- 
ognizing it. There is no excuse, how- 
ever, for not noticing a growth on the 
exterior body. One of the commonest 
forms of cancer, for example, is that of the 
female breast. Any woman who notices 
a growth, however small, in this place, 
should at once consult an experienced 
physician. Such a growth is usually 
incipient cancer, and any physician who 
“pooh poohs!” or neglects it, as many do, 
is guilty of criminal negligence. If the 
surgeon can get this patient when the 
growth is no bigger than a pea or a walnut, 
he can usually perform a perfect cure. 
Such an operation is a simple one, taking 
only a few minutes. And, generally 
speaking, any one who notices a lump, 
however small, anywhere on the body— 
especially if it gradually increases in size 
—should at once consult an expert. It 
may not be malignant cancer, but it may 
be, and this is a risk that no sensible person 
can ever afford to take. 
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A TIMELY ANECDOTE FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES 


N 1914, the Filipinos for the first time 

| obtained control of both chambers of 
their legislative Assembly. They im- 
mediately proposed to cut in two the ap- 
propriation for health and sanitary work. 


-In 1902, when the Americans began 


cleansing the Philippines, these Islands 
enjoyed a preéminence for disease even 
in the Orient. Cholera, smallpox, the 
plague, beriberi, and other scourges raged 
undisturbed. The Americans, under the 
direction of Dr. Victor G. Heiser, whose 
work among the lepers was recently des- 
cribed in this magazine, have driven out 
these diseases and made the Philippine 
Islands even more sanitary than the 
United States. 

Yet the Filipinos, as soon as they ob- 
tained control of their legislative machine, 
started to cripple this work. The loud 
protests raised by resident Americans did 
not impress their apathetic souls. Dr. 
Heiser protested and protested, with little 
effect. Finally he demanded the right 
of addressing the Assembly. Reluctantly, 
the Filipino leaders told him that he could 
have twenty minutes. Dr. Heiser ap- 
peared on schedule time, but he did not 
talk for twenty minutes—he talked for 
three days. He stopped occasionally for 
meals, and a little sleep; for the rest of 
the time he entertained the assembled 
lawmakers with descriptions of Manila and 
the Philippines as they existed prior to 
1903 and of the same places at the present 
time. At first his auditors were uninter- 
ested, almost hostile. They sat silent 
and emotionless, perhaps somewhat bored, 
apparently persuaded that nothing the 
speaker could say would affect the situ- 
ation. But Dr. Heiser, after talking nearly 
a day, scored his first point. Before the 
reforming Americans came, the Filipinos 
had their own system of handling the 
insane. They used to tie the poor crea- 
tures, like dogs, to stakes under the 
Filipino houses. Sometimes a flood tide 
rose, or a fire swept over the light material 
districts; occasionally, but not invariably, 
the people remembered to unhitch the 
miserable lunatics. The Americans have 
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abolished this system, and erected beau- 
tiful, sanitary asylums for the insane. 

Dr. Heiser called the Assembly’s at- 
tention to the fact that their budget cut 
down the appropriation for the care of the 
insane. If it passed, he would have to let 
loose several hundred lunatics in the 
streets of Manila. 

“This will be necessary,” he declared, 
“since there will be no money to provide 
for them. These lunatics, you know, are 
of a particularly dangerous kind; there 
are many murderers, incendiaries, and 
the like among them. But I shall have 
to set them free. And | shall put a badge 
on each one, inscribed, ‘Set free by the 
vote of the Filipino Assembly.’”’ 

The uninterested brown men showed 
their first signs of life. 

“That would be inhumane!’ they 
shouted. 

“Of course,” replied Dr. Heiser, “but 
it will be your inhumanity, not mine.” 

He recounted how the Health Service 
had collected and isolated about 6,000 
lepers at Culion. But the budget cut 
down the appropriation for the leper 
colony. What could he do? He should 
have to let loose a large number of lepers, 
who would wander about as of old, infect- 
ing thousands more every year. “Yet 
you Filipinos,” he said, “demand your 
independence and say that you are capable 
of self-government. Is this the way to con- 
vince the American people that you are?”’ 

Dr. Heiser’s force and eloquence saved 
the day on that occasion. The Assembly, 
after listening three days, arose and re- 
quested that he himself write the health 
section of the appropriation bill. 

This episode has a great bearing upon 
the pending Philippine situation. Accord- 
ing to reports from Washington, President 
Wilson is prepared to sign the bill giving 
the Filipinos independence after four 
years. Secretary Garrison resigned partly 
because he regarded this legislation as 
absolutely unsound. 

The little anecdote pictures what will 
almost certainly happen as soon as the 
Filipinos gain their independence. Health, 
sanitation, education—all the higher graces 
of civilization, have been imposed from 
above. The Filipinos have proved apt 
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pupils, but they will not do these things 
themselves—and they will suffer them to 
fall into neglect as soon as the guiding 
hand is withdrawn. There will be no 
Dr. Heiser, then, to persuade them against 
their will. Smallpox, plague, cholera, 
and leprosy would once more rage over 
the Islands, and in their wake social and 
political chaos, and—intervention. 





WAR STATISTICS AND COMMON 
SENSE 

EARLY every newspaper in the 
N country has on its staff either a 

reporter or an editorial writer who 
is affectionately known to his fellows as 
“Old Facts and Figures.’ He is the in- 
genious person who works out those amaz- 
ing ctatistical parallels like “the grains of 
wheat produced in our county last year, 
if laid end to end, would stretch from San 
Francisco to New York.” ‘The war seems 
to have provided this harmless statistical 
habit of mind a new subject, on which 
these engaging and often amusing gentle- 
men have seized with eagerness. Thus 
one of the best of the Middle Western 
newspapers discovers that “to earn the 
$8,640,000,000 that the war has cost 
Great Britain alone, one man would have 
to work nearly 12 million years at $2 a 
day,” and quotes Premier Asquith as 
saying that this “is not only beyond 
precedent, but actually beyond the im- 
agination of any financier.” 

Now this statement of the case sounds 
pretty desperate, and is calculated to 
make one exclaim, as he reads it, that war 
has become impossibly expensive, that 
at this pace Great Britain is headed for 
bankruptcy, that Germany must be 
nearly exhausted financially by this time, 
and so on and so on. But turn that 
statement around and read it this way: 
“To earn the $8,640,000,000 that the 
war has cost Great Britain alone, 12 
million men would have to work one year 
at $2 a day.” Reading it that way, the 


statement says the same thing but says it 
so that it is no longer “beyond the im- 
agination of any financier” nor even be- 
yond the imagination of a schoolboy, be 
cause all it means, even taking it literally, 


is that Britain has mortgaged approxi- 
mately one year’s labor of its working 
population to fight this war. 

But of course even a schoolboy knows 
better than to take it literally. He knows 
that Britain is saving a large share of this 
money right now by spending less than it 
does in times of peace. He knows that 


when the war is over Britain, under the - 


pressure of the necessity for rebuilding 
its industrial life, will work with more 
spirit and more effectiveness than it did 
in the dull and unstimulating days of 
peace. The war is so obviously teaching 
the British of this generation the lessons 
of industrial team-work and is so plainly 
bringing out the highest productive ca- 
pacity of the nation that this after-war 
effect could safely enough be prophesied 
even if every lesson of history did not 
already prove it. 

The waste of war is not in the bills 
that are incurred through the destruction 
of property or through the cessation of 
industry. It is in the permanent loss of 
productive man-power in the shape of 
soldiers killed or incapacitated. But even 
this loss is greatly counterbalanced by the 
gain in the effectiveness of the men who 
are left, through the awakening power of 
an absorbing national drama upon their 
minds and spirits. 

All this takes no account of the moral 
issues or the moral effects of war. No 
more does the statistical legerdemain that 
is used by ingenious gentlemen of the 
press. But even on the purely statistical 
side, it is more amusing than profitable to 
arrange figures in hair-raising combina- 
tions. That kind of statistics can easily 
prove that life is not worth living at all, 
and, on that showing, the only valid crit- 
icism of war is not that it costs too much 
but that it is not one half deadly enough. 
The figures were all against George Wash- 
ington and many a time they were against 
Abraham Lincoln. Fortunately, though, 
the profound common sense of the people 
and the high logic of events were with 
them. And though it is true that most 
wars have their origin in economic causes, 
almost invariably one of the combatants 
has something at stake for which no price 
in money is too high to pay. 


































EVERY CITIZEN’S DUTY 


HE plan for national defense outlined by Mr. Howard E. Coffin 
in the article beginning on the next page is the only plan for the 
industrial organization of the United States for national defense 
which can be put into operation with even reasonable speed. 
Without such industrial organization no other preparations for 
defense can be effective. Armies and navies in modern warfare cannot 
fight without constant flow of all kinds of munitions to the front, and this 
flow can be achieved only by the almost universal organization of industry 
for war purposes. The fighting forces in Europe, for example, take three 
fourths or more of the industrial activity of France, England, and Germany. 

The plan of industrial organization outlined by Mr. Coffin is the product 
of the Committee on Industrial Preparedness of the Naval Consulting Board. 
It has the approval of the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy. It has also the cordial codperation 
of the five great engineering societies, made up of the Chemical Engineers, 
the Civil Engineers, the Electrical Engineers, the Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Mining Engineers. The engineers are the men best equipped in the 
country to put the programme into operation. 

The plan has also the coéperation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and, through it and its affiliated organizations, the codperation 
of most of the owners and operators of the plants which must be organized 
for war work. At the same time the Associated Advertising Clubs of this 
country have made plans to coéperate in putting before the public‘in the 
advertising pages of the magazines and newspapers and on the billboards 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific the importance of industrial organization 
for national defense. 

It is a pleasant fact to emphasize that all this is done as a patriotic service, 
without pay, by the members of the Naval Consulting Board committee, 
the committees of engineers in each state, the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and by the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

The spirit in which the engineers and the manufacturers and the advertisers 
have taken hold of this plan for industrial organization for national defense 
is the same spirit which every one else should evidence toward it—a con- 
structive recognition that every citizen owes his country a duty, and that 
a most necessary duty at present is to support in every way, shape, and 
form the practical plan of Mr. Coffin’s committee to make us as a nation so 
well prepared that there will be no profit in attacking us. 

THE EpirTors. 















































ORGANIZING INDUSTRY FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THE PREPARATION WITHOUT WHICH MODERN ARMIES AND NAVIES CANNOT 
FIGHT—-THE NEW CONCEPTION OF ALL NATIONAL ENERGY AT WORK 


BY 
HOWARD E. COFFIN 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS OF THE NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD) 


HE European War situation of the last year and a half has entirely 
upset our preconceived notions of a war. We had an idea that 
an Army and a Navy meant preparedness. We had an idea that 
the Army and the Navy would take the brunt of any attack upon 
this country; that the battles should be fought and the naval 

engagements should take place, and that the winner would be master of the 
field. Now in Europe to-day every one knows that it is not any more a 
question of a navy nor the question of any particular army. The test has 
gotten down to which country can fastest and longest supply the munitions 
of war to the men on the fighting line. It has gotten down to the question of 
what country can fastest and in the greatest quantity supply shells to the 
guns, and it has gotten down not to the point of professional fighting men but 
to the question of whether every man, woman, and child of the nation has 
been engaged and is engaged in the production of some kind of materials for 
the armies at the front. It has even gotten to the point where the women of 
the leisure classes are going into the mills and the factories at Saturday noon 
and working in seven-hour shifts until midnight of Sunday, in order that the 
mills may not be closed down during the time that organized labor stops 
work for its period of rest. 

When the problem of warfare comes down to this basis, it is no longer a 
question of the ability of the departmental heads of the Army and Navy, but 
it is a question of the ability of every bit of industrial brains in this country. 

It is vitally necessary that the civilian end of our whole American defense 
situation be instructed in the part which it must play in any true plan of 
national defense. Our departmental heads in Washington are largely, of 
course, graduates of the very best technical schools in the country. They are 
from Annapolis and West Point, and have been taught the profession of 
fighting and of military practice at every angle and are masters of their 
profession. Civilians are unable to give to those men any instructions or 
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directions in their particular line of the work. But from the very 
nature of their training, the men who head the departments of the Army and 
Navy have lived and eaten and slept with military problems all their lives. 
Civilian engineers, on the other hand, have lived and eaten and slept with 
the industrial problems of the country. The two problems are entirely dis- 
tinct, and the masters of one cannot possibly, within the human conception, 
be the masters of the other. We must organize behind the men of the Army 
and Navy. We must make them realize that they have the support of the 
country; and in order to do this we must work in time of peace and not wait 
until trouble comes upon us suddenly. 

There are three steps to be taken to get industry organized behind the 
Army and the Navy. Our first step is to find out what we can do in this 
country in the manufacture of munitions. The second step is to apply that 
knowledge in a practical way which will put the plants of this country into 
the service of the Government behind our Army and Navy. And the third 
step is to create such an organization of the skilled labor of this country that 
that skilled labor will not get off the job in the event of war, as it did in Eng- 
land and France, and get to the front and have to be pulled back later and 
reorganized for the work in hand, but will stay where it belongs, at work under 
governmental supervision which will actually prevent the men from enlisting 
in the regular service. 


THE ROLE OF LABOR IN NATIONAL DEFENSE ke 


I do not know whether or not it has occurred to many people that the old 3 
cry of labor that it was obliged to fight the wars into which the governments 
might plunge the country has been pretty thoroughly exploded, and that the 
wars are being fought by the bankers and the statesmen and the artists and 
the tradesmen, etc.; while the skilled mechanic is being kept at home and 
guarded most carefully by the European governments, because they realize 
that in the preservation of their skilled mechanics they have the answer to 
the question of whether or not they will win or lose the war. 

Now it is the skilled mechanic of the future who is going to win the wars of 
this country, because he is the man who is going to produce those munitions 
in such quantities as will be used by the fighting line, whereas the banker, if 
you like, and the lawyer is merely a man who carries a gun at the front—as 
they put it abroad, is cannon fodder. 

In any problem as big as the question of industrial organization of this 
country for the service of the Government, in any problem as big as the 
analysis of the industrial resources of the country, we cannot, of course, de- 
pend upon any small corps of men or board which may be created for the 
purpose. Such work must be done by the men who themselves have developed 
the industries of the country. Therefore, early in the effort of the Naval 
Consulting Board to organize industry for national defense, we were con- 
vinced that in order to do this work as it should be done, and in order to 
place behind the Government the true industrial strength of this country, it 
was necessary that the engineers themselves of the United States take up 
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this work. In the event of war, it will be the engineers who will have to 
direct the munition industries and who will have to codperate on the closest 
possible terms so that the Government may accomplish results. Therefore, 
we felt immediately that we must organize the engineers of the country in 
this service. At our suggestion President Wilson wrote a letter to the presi- 
dents of the five national technical organizations of this country, which are 
the Mining Engineers, the Civil Engineers, the Mechanical Engineers, the 
Electrical Engineers, and the Chemical Engineers, asking them to codperate 
with the Naval Consulting Board in the initiation of this work, and further 
requesting that their method of coéperation with this board should be through 
the selection of one of the leading business men, business engineers, a member 
of each society of every state in the Union; those five men to be formed into 
a board of directors, to which would be turned over all official action of the 
technical organizations, all the combined membership of this organization 
within that state. This gives us a board of directors of five men organized 
in every state of the Union, and under them they have 30,000 of the most 
highly trained engineers of the country. 


THE PLAN OF THE NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD 


Out of about 240 or 250 men nominated for this work by their societies, 
I believe that there have been only two failures to respond to the affirmative, 
one due to a death and the other due to some insurmountable obstacle. The 
engineers are entering the work in the most serious frame of mind; and the 
method of procedure which | shall outline briefly to you is that under the 
direction of the Naval Consulting Board, in accordance with the procedure 
and the practice of the United States Census Office, we are having prepared 
the necessary forms for the collection of the data on the industries of this 
country. There are about 30,000 concerns in which, in the first instance, we 
are interested. We want to make of those concerns a business inventory em- 
bodying knowledge such as any business man would want to have concerning 
a company with which he expected to enter into serious business relations. 

On these forms is filled in the name of the concern on which the report is 
to be made. The State Directors pass them on to the man in the field—a 
trained engineer who will understand that he is to get a full and accurate re- 
port on the business to which he is assigned; and it is our hope that this first 
step in true preparedness will go through as any other big business goes 
through in this country. We want to put the thing through in such a manner 
that it will serve notice upon our friends on the other side of the water that, 
when it is necessary for the United States to move rapidly in any question 
of preparedness, we have the old Yankee ability to do it. 

Behind us, too, in all this work is the weight of the chambers of commerce 
of the country. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has framed 
as a referendum to its voting members—comprising chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and national organizations throughout the United States— 
resolutions which are exactly in accordance with our proposed programme; 
and, therefore, we shall have not only the engineering ability and the engin- 
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eering talent of the country engaged in the actual performance of the work, 
but we shall have the business weight of the country as well. 

But when we shall have taken an inventory of our resources we shall not 
have gotten very far toward preparedness; because no matter how much 
data we may acquire as to what the manufacturers of this country may be 
able to do, the vitally important thing, of course, is to see that those industries 
are in shape actually to do the work when it is put up tothem. This is the 
second step. There is not a manufacturer in this country who can start on 
quantity production of shells within one year after the receipt of an order 
from the United States Government unless he has in time of peace and pre- 
viously to the receipt of that order done shell work in his plant. Consequently 
we are going to have to educate the manufacturers of this country in the pro- 
duction of munitions, and we are going to have to show through these educa- 
tional methods of procedure in this country how to serve the Army and the 
Navy in time of need. 

It does not make any difference what our individual political ideas may 
be concerning Government ownership and Government operation of muni- 
tions plants. We must remember that from 80 to go per cent. of the total 
manufacturing and producing resources of the foreign nations to-day are 
engaged in the production of materials for the armies and navies, but princi- 
pally for the fighting lines of the armies. The navies have used practically 
H {| nothing as yet; so that nearly everything that is being made may be said to be 
Hi é for the armies. 



























f THE NECESSITY OF PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


No one can conceive of a government, whether it be our own or any other, 
which can, through taxation or otherwise, construct and maintain in time of 
peace a plant which will be qualified to turn out enough munitions to supply 
the fighting line in time of war. This means that even though we have 
Government-owned plants—and the ideal thing would be to have several of 
them scattered through the Middle West—but even though we have them to 
act as educational institutions and to act as clearing houses for specifications 
and blue-prints, in the last equation, in any future war in which this country is 
engaged, it is going to be the privately owned manufacturing plants of this 
country which must feed the guns that will save the Nation. If we can have 
Government-owned plants, they will come in as assembling plants and as 
clearing houses for specifications, tools, and skilled munition workers. But we 
must not overlook the fact that Congressional action toward the establish- 
ment of Government-owned plants may be on a false basis. As I see it, one 
of the greatest dangers of this country at the present time is that through the 
passage by the houses in Washington of bills creating a larger Army, an in- 
creased Navy, and a few munitions plants, the country may sit down and 
fold its hands, and say, “We are prepared.” 

As a practical working-out of industrial organization for national defense, 
we purpose to give the private plants of this country small annual orders for 
munitions. To take a case in point, suppose that we went to a motor car 
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company with an order for a limited number of three-inch shell casings per 
year, to be produced at any time during the year, during the slack time or 
otherwise, with the idea that those casings must be delivered every year. 
Even an insignificant step like that will insure certain things. The purchas- 
ing department of the motor car company will learn how and where to biiy 
materials; the manufacturing department of the motor car company will 
learn how to handle those materials; the company will learn what jig and tool 
equipment is necessary, and it will learn the heat treatment; the inspection 
department will learn the governmental standard of inspection; the engineer- 
ing department will have the blue-prints and specifications covering that work, 
and all the arguments that arise on new work will be gotten out of the way 
during the time of peace; the shipping department will learn how to crate 
and ship the material after it is finished; and the business end of the motor car 
company will learn something of governmental methods of business. 


OUR LESSON FROM THE WAR ORDERS 


And this is a very important point. Of the great number of rejections 
which the European inspectors have made of American munitions, many 
have been reasonable and many unreasonable. We have no reason to assume 
that the specifications and drawings and details of our American departments 
in munitions works are any more nearly accurate than are those similar speci- 
fications of foreign governments. And in this country there have been a 
tremendous number of changes made in those specifications since the placing 
of orders. And just so surely as there is a wide distribution of the munitions 
orders of this country in this educational campaign, just that surely are we 
going to centre upon those specifications the hard-headed business considera- 
tions of the quantity producer throughout the country, and we are going to 
work a tremendous lot of changes in our own specifications; because a large 
percentage of the manufacture of munitions for the Government, of course, 
has been given in the past to concerns which made it a business, and they are 
much more willing to put up with, if you like, foolish notions and almost 
impossible specifications than would be the majority of the quantity pro- 
ducers of the country. 

The peace practice of munition manufacture would smooth out the very 
difficult task of adjusting Government specifications and inspection and the 
exigencies of quantity production in private plants. And the private plants 
will have covered in the production of small orders a great deal of the nec- 
essary fundamental work through which any manufacturing concern: must 
go before it can learn how to produce munitions of war. 

If we take that one case of the motor car company and multiply it by ten 
or fifteen thousand and consider those plants set down in every corner of this 
country, we shall be approaching a state where we can reasonably say that 
within a very few months we shall be in position to turn out war materials of 
that kind. 

Let us look for a minute at the labor attitude toward a step of this kind. 
By such a plan we are insuring against the closing of plants throughout this 
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country, even in time of war. We are insuring employment to the maximum 
number of workmen even under war conditions. And we are laying once for 
all the bugaboo of the munitions lobby at Washington. We are giving to the 
Government a thousand strings to its bow where it now has a few, and we 
are bringing home to the American laboring man throughout this country the 
realization that he has some further obligations to the Government than he 
has felt that he has had to date. 

Now the third step, of course, is to gain the support of skilled labor, and 
there we have of necessity to deal with organized labor. Just as certainly as 
we insure a governmental regulation of price upon munitions and just as cer- 
tainly as we insure to the skilled mechanic of this country that he, without 
going to the front and carrying a musket, is yet going to be placed in the same 
relative position, so far as honor is concerned, as though he were carrying a 
gun in the trenches, just that certainly are we going to enlist the support of 
the skilled laborers behind any move of this kind. And that is the attitude 
of such leaders in the organized labor field with whom we have been in touch. 
The coéperation of labor is one of the most vital elements in any campaign for 
the introduction of such sound methods of preparedness. 

I wonder if many people have a real conception of the intricate problem 
of the thing about which I am writing. I doubt if any one can have who has 
never been actively interested in the quantity manufacture of materials. 
Perhaps one or two little instances will make the difficulties clearer. 


f THE INDUSTRIAL UNPREPAREDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


; f There are three concerns in this country to-day that make practically all 
the gauges and inspection tools for this country, and ship much of that same 
material to Europe. Those concerns are all in New England—incidentally 
two are in seacoast cities. They have gotten together and have compiled 
certain figures more or less for their own information. Those figures show 
that to produce 200,000 shells a day in this country of the sizes required by 
the Army and Navy would require an equipment in measuring tools and 
gauges and inspection gauges alone of from 17 million to 20 million tools, and 
would take the combined capacity of their plants five years to produce them; 
and the lack of these tools is one of the main reasons to-day why American 
manufacturers are unable to fill orders from Europe. Not long ago testimony 
concerning rifle manufacture to the following effect was given in Washington: 


“Tt has taken substantially a year for American manufacturers, with every incen- 
tive and under the most favorable circumstances, to manufacture their first rifle for 
European use. In the manufacture of this rifle, 120 separate and distinct operations 
are required in order to finish the receiver alone. The receiver is that part of the rifle 
which contains the bolt and firing mechanism. In other words, 120 gauges of the 
utmost accuracy must be prepared before this essential part of the rifle can be made. 
So with the gauges for various other parts in order to manufacture the rifle in quanti- 
ties. After one complete set is made, additional sets can be made somewhat more 
rapidly and cheaply, but each must be made independently and separately. 
















And in that connection here are some figures which have been compiled 
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as to the life of the gauging mechanism. These gauges, after they are once 
completed, are to be used only for from 8,000 to 10,000 gaugings and then 
scrapped. The surfaces become so abraded that the gauge is no longer 
sufficiently accurate for the work, and new gauges must be substituted. 

In the manufacture of munitions themselves I do not know what the 
average time has been that has been taken in beginning production on foreign 
orders, by concerns in this country, that have been quantity producers of 
various kinds of machinery and tools, but there are many of the best con- 
cerns in the United States that have been taking a year on the problem and 
have not yet preduced and delivered enough stuff that has passed inspection 
to be worth while. One of the representatives of the English Government 
told me not long ago that if the Allies were whipped in the present war in 
Europe it would be because the United States had not made specified deliveries 
of rifles for which we have orders in this country. 

We hear a good many statements here about our munitions production. 
The British, however, point out that although we have concerns in this coun- 
try which have gone on for fifty years in the manufacture of firearms, any- 
thing that those concerns have done after a year ora year and a half of effort 
upon orders which were placed with them has been practically negligible. 
And this naturally leads one to wonder if all this munitions work which has 
come to this country is merely a ripple around the edge of the pool and if we 
cannot take care of a ripple in any better shape than we are taking care of it, 
what in Heaven’s name would we do if we were one of the principals engaged? 


THE PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


It is not that many concerns in this country have not met new conditions 
quickly and successfully. They have. But these special concerns have man- 
ufactured only particular things. Many other items equally necessary for 
war use we cannot now manufacture at all. As a nation we are not at all 
ready to supply an army with all its wants. So much of specialized skill is 
required in the production of munitions of war that it may be truly said to be 
a new art; and in order that the facilities of this country may be placed in 
position to combat the difficulties of the taking up of a new art of this kind, 
it means that we must start the most thorough preparedness now in advance 
of any time of real trouble. 

The plan of the Naval Consulting Board is first to get an accurate census 
of manufacturing plants, secondly to have them equip themselves with the 
necessary tools and train themselves by making a small amount of munitions 
each year, and thirdly to enlist skilled labor in the service of the Government 
to make munitions in time of war rather than to go to the front. Without 
some such codperation of industry, if a war come we shall send our soldiers, 
be they regulars, militia, or volunteers, to the front to slaughter and defeat. 
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MAKING NEW AMERICANS 


[The Washington Office of the Wor.tp’s Work (in the Wilkins Building) will answer 
readers’ questions about the work of any department of the Government.— THE EpiTors] 


NGLAND, since the war began, 
has been placarded with posters 
urging men of military age to 
enlist “For King and Country.” 
Throughout the United States 

a poster has recently been distributed 
which in eight different languages calls 
recruits for America and for sound Ameri- 
canism. You will find it hanging at the 
railroad stations, pasted on the bulletin 
boards of country post offices, in mining- 
town hotels, and printed in alien news- 
papers. In English, Bohemian, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
and Yiddish, this is what it says: 


It means a better opportunity and a better 
home in America. 

It means a better job. 

It means a better chance for your children. 

It means a better America. 


“It” means citizenship. Not the fake, 
half-baked basis for registration which has 
filled our cities with unintelligent alien 
votes, but citizenship as the Government 
understands it, educated, responsible, re- 
sponsive, productive. ° 

For the first time in its history, the 
United States Government is intelligently 
concerned with making the right sort of 
citizen out of its adult immigrant material. 
It is no longer enough that hordes of aliens 
shall be added yearly to the heterogeneous 
and unassimilated population already with- 
in our boundaries. It is neither policy nor 
wisdom merely to leave the immigrant, 
as in former years, to his own resources; 
to lay down, as among the requirements for 
naturalization, that an alien must speak 
the English language, love our institutions, 
and be attached to the principles of our 
Constitution, and yet provide no facilities 
which will enable the alien to meet these 


requirements. On the contrary, your 
Government is awake to the realization 
that the best remedy for an “overtaxed 
melting-pot”’ is an efficient machinery for 
the Americanization of every able-bodied 
foreigner who casts his lot among us. 

Such a machinery has recently been 
created by the Government out of the 
material that was nearest at hand and 
most obviously appropriate for the pur- 
pose. Attention was briefly called to this 
in the Wortp’s Work last month: the 
story is worth telling in more detail. 
The Bureau of Naturalization has made 
our public school system the instru- 
mentality through which thousands of 
adult immigrants are now being prepared 
for intelligent and efficient citizenship. 
After two years of planning and prepara- 
tion, the Bureau last October launched a 
definite programme of Americanization, 
which is already being carried forward 
under its direction in the public schools of 
637 cities in 45 states. The fundamental 
purpose of this programme is to prepare 
the foreign-born and -bred to perform 
intelligently the duties of a citizen in a 
democracy whose sovereign power is citi- 
zenship. That the alien who is thus edu- 
cated, who knows our language, laws, and 
institutions will ,be a more efficient job- 
getter and money-maker than his non- 
English-speaking brother is obvious. 

In the light of those social, industrial, 
and political problems to which a large 
and unassimilated foreign population has 
given rise in this country within the last 
two decades and especially during the 
last two years, the work of the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau becomes a patriotic enterprise. 
At the time of the last census, in 1910, our 
alien population was 13,500,000. The 
latest figures obtainable from the Bureau 
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of Immigration show that this alien 
element now numbers approximately 
16,500,000. In other words, one person 
out of every six in the United States is a 
foreigner. Or, to state these figures in 
terms of still greater impressiveness, one 
person out of every three in our country 
is either foreign-born or the child of 
foreign-born parents. 

The census of 1910 reported as natural- 
ized 3,040,302 white males over twenty-one 
years of age. Since that time this number 
has only grown to 3,436,202. Left to his 
own resources by our Government, our 
civic agencies, and our native population 
after his arrival in this country, it is small 
wonder that the immigrant has not here- 
tofore availed himself of the privilege of 
citizenship in greater numbers. Still less 
is it strange that a large proportion of those 
who make their declaration of intent to 
become citizens of the United States lose 
heart and interest before the two years 
elapse that must pass before they can peti- 
tion for citizenship. Until the Federal 
Government, with the codperation of the 
public schools, instituted its work for these 
would-be citizens and other foreigners, no 
organized attempt had ever been made to 
effect a definite programme of American- 
ization for the adult immigrant. There 
was no systematic effort on the part of any 
agency to provide adequate facilities for 
his education and assimilation, and then to 
connect him with the facilities provided. 


AMERICANIZING THE IMMIGRANTS 


The plan by which the Bureau of Natur- 
alization works to such an end is as follows: 
By a provision of our naturalization law, 


‘the clerk of every court exercising juris- 


diction in naturalization matters is required 
to forward to the Bureau the name, ad- 
dress, nationality, and occupation of every 
resident alien who declares his intention to 
become a citizen, and of each petitioner for 
naturalization, within thirty days after the 
declaration or petition has been filed. In 
this way, information concerning 40,000 
or more adult immigrants is received every 
month at headquarters in Washington. 
Immediately upon the receipt of the in- 
formation, the name, address, nationality, 
and occupation of each immigrant is trans- 


cribed upon a_naturalization-education 
card printed for the purpose. These cards 
are then sorted by cities, and are mailed 
to superintendents of schools in the re- 
spective cities in which the aliens live. 
The card is so printed that it may be re- 
turned to the Bureau at the end of the 


school year giving the school record of the 


immigrant. There are blanks in which 
the teacher is to insert the date of his 
school entrance; his total attendance for 
the year at the night schools provided for 
him; to what extent he is illiterate upon 
entrance; what his previous education, if 
any, has been; and whether or not he 
speaks, reads, or writes English. 

Before the first monthly instalment of 
these cards was sent out, every city school 
superintendent in the country was enlisted 
in the campaign of Americanization. In 
the majority of cases, the school authorities 
in the larger cities were personally visited 
by the Deputy Commnissioner of Natural- 
ization, Mr. Raymond F. Crist, to whose 
genius for organization the success of the 
present plan is largely due. Where many 
cities had provided facilities for less than 
one out of ten of its adult foreigners, ar- 
rangements were made for the opening of 
more night classes as soon as there should 
be found pupils ready and willing to enter 
them. Superintendents were instructed 
to have their supervising principals keep 
the school record of every immigrant on 
the card made out for him. At the end 
of the present school year these cards will 
be returned to the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion in order that it may accredit to each 
city the educational advancement of the 
foreign population. Later the Bureau 
will present the entire national education 
movement for adult immigrants in a re- 
port by states and cities to Congress. 

The card system devised by the Natural- 
ization Bureau is a simple and inexpensive 
one that has the added virtue of not im- 
posing a burden upon the individual school 
official. Each city superintendent has 
the naturalization-education cards which 
he receives from Washington every month 
assorted according to the various school 
districts, being guided by the addresses on 
the cards. Those cards relating to a cer- 
tain district are then sent to the supervising 
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principal of that district, and by him as- 
sorted according to the addresses, and sent 
to the various schools under his supervision. 
The principal of the school hands them to 
the teacher of one of the night classes for 
immigrants, who retains the cards that 
bear the names of the students in that 
class. The other cards are then sent from 
class to class until all the cards bearing the 
names of students have been removed. 
The names on the cards that still re- 
main are then called off, and where 
they are known such cards are taken out 
and students are assigned to prevail upon 
these to attend the class on the next 
class night. When this has been done in 
all the classes, the remaining names are 
assigned to the students by nationalities 
and location of residence. The students 
are instructed to visit those whose names 
they are given, and induce them to come 
to the-school at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This is donewin the case of all 
immigrants whose names and addresses 
the Bureau of Naturalization secures each 
month, whether or not they need the 
course offered by the night schools, so as 
to complete the records in the cases where 
the course is not needed by the immigrant. 
Though a personal contact between the 
United States Government and the alien 
interested in securing citizenship is indi- 
rectly brought about by such a card 
system, the naturalization authorities do 
not cease their efforts here. They realize 
that once night schools are provided for the 
immigrant, no effort must be spared to 
bring him to them. Therefore, every 
immigrant whose name is sent to a school 
superintendent receives a personal letter 
which shows him the interest this Govern- 
ment feels in his getting the advantages 
that will make him a more efficient citizen, 
job-seeker, and money-maker. This is 
the sort of letter which the Commissioner 
of Naturalization, Mr. Richard K. Camp- 
bell, writes to 40,000 aliens every month: 


DEAR Sir:— 

You have just declared your intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and 
because of this the United States Bureau of 
Naturalization is sending this letter to you, as 
it desires to show you how you can become an 
American citizen. It also wants to help you 
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get a better position that pays you more money 
for your work. In order to help you better 
yoursel* it has sent your name to the public 
schools in your city, and the superintendent of 
those schools has promised to teach you the 
things which you should know to help you get a 
better position. 

If you will go to the public school building 
nearest where you live, the teacher will tell you 
what nights you can go to school, and the best 
school for you to go to. You will not be put 
in a class with boys and girls, but with grown 
people. It will not cost you anything for the 
teaching which you will receive in the school, 
and it will help you get a better job, and also 
make you able to pass the examination in court 
when you come to get your citizen’s papers. 

You should call at the school house as soon 
as you receive this letter. 


IMMIGRANT INTEREST IN NATURALIZATION 


The response by immigrants to the co- 
operative efforts of the school authorities 
and the Bureau of Naturalization has sur- 
passed the highest hopes of all interested. 
In San Diego, Cal., where there were no 
night classes whatever for adult foreigners, 
the Bureau prevailed upon the commercial 
organizations of the city to launch its 
programme of educational work in the 
public schools. Approximately 1,700 adult 
immigrants enrolled there as students dur- 
ing the first month. In each of thirty- 
two public school buildings of Chicago, 
several night classes in citizenship are 
being conducted for foreigners, the total 
regular attendance in these classes alone 
reaching into the thousands. Of all 
the students attending the night schools 
throughout the country only about 18 
per cent. have made their declarations of 
intent to become citizens of the United 
States, and only 2 per cent. have been 
naturalized. The remaining 80 per cent. 
are those who, until the codperative efforts 
of the Federal Government and the public 
schools were instituted, had shown no 
interest in obtaining educational advan- 
tages of any sort. The gratitude of 
foreigners in all parts of America for the 
work being done for them by our Govern- 
ment is expressed in thousands of letters 
that have been added to the files of the 
Naturalization Bureau since last October. 
Of these the following are typical: 

“T am expressing my thanks to you,” 
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says one, “for your writting me such 
valuable advices. Very often I realize 
how happy | ought to feel, being at the 
free country of the United States. [| am 
now since your letter studying at night 
school, not only for getting a better job, 
or to make more money, but with the hope 
to become some day a truly citizen of the 
United States and to be a useful member 
of the humanity.” 

Another reads thus: “I do not know 
how to thank you, undeed, for the favor 
you made me by your kind letter Oct 22 
showing me how to prepare myself for the 
citizenship. As soon as | received your 
estimated (letter) | went and showed it 
to Mr. Anthony sub principal of the roth 
ave and 50th street school He did his 
best to arrange my program with such a 
kindness and good will that I shall never 
forget. Thanking you again for your 
high protection and hoping that I will be 
able to serve my new country as | wish, 
i am, Etc.” 

“T am exceedingly happy,” runs a third, 
“to read your letter and I am very thank- 
ful to you for good advice which you have 
sent by the letter. Since receiving the 
advice I am attending night school in the 
city of Rochester. | shall keep your ad- 
vice. I am working for my living since 
fortten years a boy, for very small money 
and long hours. So you advise very good 
and kind to me I never heard befor that 
some one would say there is a chance to 
get more money or a better job.” 


FOR THE WOMEN IMMIGRANTS 


The work done by the Bureau of Natur- 
alization for foreign women, though it can 
be but barely touched upon within the 
scope of the present article, is in itself a 
fascinating story. In many states a wife 
becomes a voter with the naturalization 
of her husband. In no instance can a 
foreign family become truly Americanized 
unless the wife and mother keeps pace with 
the progress of her husband and children. 
Realizing this, the naturalization authori- 
ties have changed the form of declaration 
of intent to become a citizen, so that this 
now includes the name of the declarant’s 
wife. In this way about 225,000 women 


will, during the present year, be brought 
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within the province of the Bureau’s educa- 
tional work for adult immigrants. A 
naturalization-education card is printed 
especially for each of these women, and is 
mailed to the school superintendent with 
that of her husband. At the same time, 
she receives from the Commissioner of 
Naturalization a personal letter urging 
her to enter the night school when her 
husband does. It is suggested te her that 
in order not to be left behind in the process 
of Americanization, she should learn how 
to conduct an American home, in which 
American standards of living may be fol- 
lowed by herself and her family. Foreign 
women have responded in gratifying num- 
bers to the Government’s effort in their 
behalf. To meet their needs, simplified 
courses of domestic science have been 
introduced in the majority of night schools. 
It is no uncommon thing for mothers to 
bring their babies to school, and while 
these sleep to take their first lessons in 
English, cooking, and sewing. 

In January of the present year, the 
Bureau of Naturalization placed in the 
public schools of the country a specially 
prepared “Outline Course in Citizenship,” 
for use by immigrants. To every foreigner 
completing a course in citizenship, the 
United States Government will award a 
certificate of graduation. The Outline is 
so illuminating in some respects that it 
might be studied with profit by our native- 
born men and women, many of whom are 
ignorant of the essential principles of 
American government. In it, original 
methods of teaching foreigners the English 
language, American history, and the forms 
of government are emphasized. It also 
outlines a course in civics for the alien. 
This course calls for lectures at the night 
schools by city officials upon the functions 
of their respective offices, and for the 
organization of the students into miniature 
governments, for the practical demonstra- 
tion of governmental organization and 
purposes. To develop further and to 
standardize its Course in Citizenship, the 
Bureau of Naturalization will assemble the 
educators of the country in. Washington 
next July immediately following the con- 
vention of the National Education Associa- 
tion in New York. 
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EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


T IS becoming a more and more 
common experience among investors 
to find themselves in a quandary 
about what their position is - going 
to be after the war. 

This may be accounted for by the fact 
that in the daily budget of news and com- 
ment about the great struggle an increas- 
ing amount of emphasis is being placed 
upon its financial aspects. And there is, 
indeed, little comment of the kind that 
does not have some bearing on one of the 
questions which lie close to the heart of 
every investor; namely, the question of 
interest rates. 

A man living in a Middle Western city, 
who, during a recent visit to New York 
City, sought an interview with the editor 
of this department, presented a typicalcase 
of this kind. He had undertaken to ac- 
quaint himself with the merits of the dif- 
ferent types and classes of investment 
securities. His first venture into this 
field had been the purchase of a few odd 
lots of stocks, which, he said, he well knew 
were of the unseasoned variety. “But 
the bulk of the funds I have set aside,” 
he continued, “| intend to invest conser- 
vatively, although my desire is to make the 
highest rate of interest | am able to make. 
In surveying the markets, | have dis- 
covered a good many securities that appear 
to me perfectly sound, and whose present 
yields look attractive by comparison. 
Yet I hesitate to buy, because, of the two 
prevailing theories regarding the probable 
effects of the war upon the more permanent 
forms of investment, | cannot make up my 
mind which to accept.” 

Here are the opposing theories to which 
this investor was referring, summarized 
largely in the words of representative 
advocates of each theory: 

(1) The rate of interest is determined 


by the amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment and the current demand for that 
capital. Throughout the progress of the 
war, there will be enormous destruction of 
capital. What has been des- 
troyed must be restored. . . . When 
fighting ceases, all the belligerents will 
hasten to resume business activity. i 
Although those requiring capital will be 
poorer than before, they will have to have 
it. . . . But there will be less capital 
available. Borrowers, moreover, 
will be able to offer less security and 
lenders will require higher interest rates as 
compensation for greater risks. 

That is the conventional theory. 

(2) Demand for capital means that 
producers have found their markets so 
broadened that they can profitably borrow 
money to increase their capacity, or to 
carry larger stocks. It means 
for business generally an enlarged demand 
for goods. But the effect of 
war is not to increase demand or buying 
capacity. Rather is it to im- 
poverish a country to such an extent that 
the people buy less of everything. . 

In consequence the demand for capital 
diminishes and, therefore, interest rates 
range at low levels. 

That is the theory of the economist. 

The interview with this investor, there- 
fore, developed into a discussion of means 
for employing his funds temporarily, 
pending the accumulation of proof of one 
or the other of these two theories, and 
called for a review of the various kinds of 
securities embraced in the category of 
short-term investments. These included 


foreign government notes, of which large 
amounts have been introduced in this 
market since the outbreak of the war; 
direct mortgages on real estate, whose 
characteristic of relatively short average 
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life is frequently overlooked by people 
seeking temporary investment; first mort- 
gage real estate bonds and municipals of 
the type that run in series; receivers’ 
certificates; corporation notes; and rail- 
road equipment obligations. 

More or less extended reference has 
been made in these pages, recently, to the 
first four kinds of securities in this class- 
ification. The fifth kind (receivers’ certif- 
icates) never has been, and doubtless 
never will be, a popular medium for the 
investment of individual funds. But it is 
pertinent at this time to refer in some 
detail to corporation notes and equipment 
obligations, because they are playing an 
increasingly prominent part in the invest- 
ment market, despite the present limited 
supply of this form of investment. 

Of these two kinds of securities, cor- 
poration notes (railroad, industrial, and 
public utility) present by far the greater 
diversity in respect to investment quality. 
A few are secured by direct mortgages on 
property—a class of notes in which it is 
not uncommon to find issues that possess 
all the fundamental characteristics of 
high class bonds. Others are secured by 
collateral, sometimes having ascertainable 
value sufficient of itself to give the notes 
an investment standing, and sometimes 
being of such problematical value as to 
defy analysis. And still others are mere 
debentures, or unsecured promises to pay, 
resting entirely on the credit of the corpora- 
tions that issue them. 

To pick the good from the bad and the 
indifferent, especially among the last two 
of these classes of notes, is not always an 
easy matter. It is even considered by 
investment authorities a debatable ques- 
tion which of the two classes is able to 
make the better showing under the test of 
receivership. Why the unsecured de- 
benture notes should have their partisans 
in such a debate is perhaps less obvious. 
But it is because notes of that class have 
so frequently been treated as representing 
floating indebtedness, and as such entitled 
to be taken care of in reorganization ahead 
of other forms of debt. 


Corporation notes, therefore, have to 
be considered individually. The nearest 
thing to a general rule that can be given 
as a guide in their selection for investment 
is that they almost invariably owe their 
existence to some kind of emergency in 
the financial affairs of the issuing corpor- 
ations; and that it is characteristic of any 
emergency measure to depart from the 
normal and judicious course of action. 

Railroad equipment obligations present 
an entirely different situation. Indeed, 
merely to state the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which they are based is to em- 
phasize their simplicity, and, for the most 
part, to render entirely superfluous any at- 
tempt to explain their extraordinary invest- 
ment record. 

Their security consists of so many cars 
and engines, definitely segregated and 
pledged for the whole life of the loan at 
80 to 90 per cent. of cost, with rigid pro- 
visions for maintenance. They mature, 
as a rule, in annual instalments over a 
period of from ten to fifteen years, with 
the result that there is a fairly constant 
amount of collateral pledged for a con- 
stantly decreasing amount of obligations 
outstanding. 

No matter what happens to a railroad 
it never ceases to conduct transportation. 
It must have the equipment. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, why the element of risk 
in such obligations is very small—why 
their record remains practically unblem- 
ished by default, despite a good many 
instances in which the provisions of their 
issuance have either been laxly drawn or 
poorly enforced by the trustees. 

Investment in equipment obligations 
has never been democratized, although it 
might well be. They have generally been 
bought up quickly by the banks, trust 
companies, and other financial institutions 
on account of their advantages for the 
scientific investment of reserves. It is 
not easy to find them in the market at the 
present time. But in the records of rail- 
road equipment purchases during the last 
few weeks there is some indication that 
the supply may soon be replenished. 











THE INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF 


DEMOCRACY 


HOW IT INEVITABLY DEFEATS AN AUTOCRATIC INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM BY THE INIMITABLE 
ORIGINALITY OF ITS PRODUCTS, WHICH ARISES FROM THE FREE SPIRIT OF 
THEIR CREATORS 


BY 


ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


HATEVER the outcome 
of the European War, 
it is certain that it will 
develop for us an econ- 
omic competition such 

as we have never before experienced. 
Whether it be a contest, with labor cheaper 
than ever before because of superabundance 
of idleness seeking employment, and with 
the stress of necessity compelling sales, or 
whether we encounter a newly created in- 
telligence and manhood in the industrial 
world, we shall in either event be in 
desperate contest with those who seek 
to recover the lost vantage ground of 
trade, not only in our own country but 
likewise in the Orient and among the 
nations of Latin America. We shall 
fight over again in industrial strife the 
armed conflict of to-day between Auto- 
cracy and Democracy. Since the begin- 
ning of recorded time the real struggle in 
every phase of life has been between the 
force that took the world as it found it 
and patterned thereby and the force that 
sought to change and modify the bitter 
facts of Nature, which by turns is a bless- 
ing and a calamity. On the one hand the 
philosophy was that of unquestioned 
acceptance of the facts of experience, 
especially the survival of the fittest and 
all the logical conclusions and results of 
that iron law. Might made right and all 
methods of action found excuse in their 
successful issue. As against this was the 


imperishable human belief, born of dreams 
and inarticulate longings, that some of 
Nature’s laws were to be followed and 
others to be superseded by those higher 
enactments that marked the pathway of 
human progress. 


And this latter feeling 





found final expression in the democracy 
of to-day. Until the eventful first day of 
August, 1914, there seemed acquiescence 
in the conviction that to Democracy be- 
longed the future and that henceforth 
the ways of the world were of her designing. 
Now we know full well that since the days 
of ancient Rome and of Napoleon there 
has been no such vivid and convincing 
expression of the power and force of Auto- 
cracy as we are now witnessing. 

Of its surpassing efficiency there can be 
no longer any question, and so true is 
this that unconsciously and unknowingly 
we think to combat its ways by adopting 
its methods. Whatever may be the merit 
of this in war, it would be a fatal error in 
our industrial life. We shall either win 
or lose in our coming industrial contest 
by the inherent merits or demerits of 
Democracy in our commercial life, and 
not by copying the ways of Autocracy 
that are foreign to our being. There is 
already a growing demand that the forces 
of government shall extend to industry 
that artificial aid that produced such sud- 
den results abroad. But such thought takes 
no account of the inevitable end of such 
an artificial and abnormal system, and 
fails to realize that in Democracy, as in 
life, outside aids and props are but 
broken reeds to lean upon, and that suc- 
cess must be won eventually by natural 
ways and inherent fitness or else not at all. 
The real continuing problem of modern 
business life is the matter of competition. 
A generation ago it ran unrestrained be- 
cause of a blind faith in the maxim that 
competition is the life of trade. So it is, 
but equally was it true that, unrestricted, 
it came near proving the commercial death 
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of the participants in the game. What 
happened next was entirely unexpected 
and yet just what might have been looked 
for. Self-preservation became the first 
law of the business world, and so by means 
of combinations, agreements, and trade 
understandings, excessive competition by 
easy gradations led, naturally and un- 
naturally, straight to iron-bound and, not 
infrequently, vicious monopoly. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Taught by these happenings, we then 
sought by legal enactment to restore com- 
petition and at the same time to rob it of 
its terrors. That is where we are still 
floundering to-day, and as no man has 
as yet pointed out the way, our only 
comfort and solace is that experience tells 
us that these economic problems have a 
fashion of working out their own solutions 
when the applied wit of man breaks down 
in utter collapse. But in that fierce 
world-wide competition which .awaits us 
we shall find no sheltering laws for our 
shield and buckler. For in its last analysis 
competition is warfare and the survival 
of the fittest. And the wider its scope 
the truer is this statement. Fortunately 
for our happiness and peace of mind, and 
for our pocket-books, this elemental busi- 
ness warfare is tempered in local and even 
national commercial strife by many things 
—by natural human kindliness, by pleasant 
conventions, by regulatory and punitive 
laws, and by the fear of being found out. 
But few of these modifications and am- 
eliorations prevail in international com- 
petition for trade. Moreover we in the 
United States are often cruelly up against 
natural conditions that we apparently find 
impossible to overcome. 

How shall we meet that foreign com- 
petition which is the product of the 
sweatshop and child labor, of labor ground 
down to the bare facts of existence, of 
government-aided and -subsidized manu- 
facturing and transportation, of cheap 
though unsanitary surroundings and en- 
vironment. How shall we oppose these 


With the products of a living wage, of an 
eight-hour day, of child labor laws and 
compulsory education, 
inspection 


and of factory 


laws? These are pertinent 





questions that we shall have to answer 
sooner or later, whether we will or no, 
no matter how much we hide our head in 
the sand. How, likewise, shall we hold 
our own with the product of an Autocracy 
of whose efficiency we have already had 
such fatal proof: an Autocracy that 
takes thought of the morrow to the last 
button on its soldiers’ coats; an Autocracy 
that thinks of all things, cares for all things, 
superintends all things, provides all things. 
It was said of George Washington that 
among his great qualities he numbered 
that of always looking facts squarely in 
the face; wherein he differed from the 
average man, who loves to dwell in a fool’s 
paradise. But having once gone out into 
the world’s markets, we shall have to stay 
in the game and face the situation with a 
full realization that there can be no place 
for both Autocracy and Democracy in 
commercial contest any more than in war 
and that the world is now staged for what 
our consciousness and instinct tell us is the 
final and deciding conflict. A forecast of 
the ultimate success of our ways, which 
are the ways of Democracy, must have 
some deeper and more enduring basis 
than mere optimism and the wish that is 
father to the thought. What hopes can 
we have for the efficiency of Democracy 
in competition with that of Autocracy 
when all our experience and observation 
indicate that Democracy seems prin- 
cipally to exist to make men, and not to 
produce smoothly working systems in any 
phase of life? 


THE CASE OF HARDWARE 


In the beginning the transforming power 
in the world is in those processes of thought 
which alter ways, opinions, and customs. 
It is already something of a truism that we 
are Americanizing the world, and that the 
subtle and all-pervading spirit of Demo- 
cracy is undermining the foundations of 
ancient authority and of inherited be- 
liefs and philosophies. The awakening of 
China, the uneasy spirit of India, and the 
slow spread of Democracy in Europe 
are evidences enough in point. You 
cannot alter the thought of a people with- 
out changing the outward expression of 
their life, and this is why the simplest and 
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most effective method of changing the 
habits and usages of a people is to change 
their education. The inevitable result is 
naturally the casting off of all old wants and 
desires and the substitution of those en- 
tirely new. Take a concrete instance— 
American hardware is peculiarly the ex- 
pression of the genius of American Dem- 
ocracy. It embodies adaptability to the 
purpose, just enough weight and strength 
and no more, some variation or quality 
other than what has gone before, some 
distinguishing point of merit or of appear- 
ance different from the things of the past, 
and that indefinable yet easily recognized 
adjunct known as ‘‘style” which is ever the 
ear-mark of genius and originality. Be- 
cause it so truly expresses the wants and 
aspirations of its people it is difficult in 
most lines to induce the users of hard- 
ware in this country to take the foreign 
article at any price and under any con- 
sideration. For instance and speaking 
broadly, it is almost impossible to sell 
European builders’ hardware and Euro- 
pean edge tools in this country, regard- 
less of price. Yet American goods in 
these same lines are sold abroad in in- 
creasing quantities, and the significant 
and vital fact is that sales are the largest 
in those countries where the American 
spirit most prevails. It is equally signi- 
ficant that the foreign users, once so con- 
verted, rarely lapse into the use of the 
articles of their earlier days. While it is 
true that American hardware is sometimes 
sold abroad cheaper than in this country, 
it is equally true that its use and intro- 
duction depend upon its excellence and 
appearance far more than upon its price. 


QUALITY VS. PRICE 


It is peculiarly the efficiency of Demo- 
cracy that all its expressions are in accord 
with the times. And thus it appeals to 
the growing spirit of Democracy through- 
out the world by the things of good taste 
and up-to-date quality which it offers. It 
is too often assumed that the patient study 
of the autocratic and Old World methods 
can imitate these material expressions of 
a progressive spirit and in cheaper form. 
But it takes more than scientific analysis 
to do that and not have it bear the indel- 
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ible stamp of an inadequate copy. It is 
one of the commonplace experiences in 
American hardware that a_ peculiarity 
and an excellence which has brought both 
fortune and fame to some line of goods 
defies imitation that is not frankly so, 
despite the utmost efforts of ingenious 
manufacturers to trade upon another’s 
brains. The imitations of the best things 
of the American artificer bear always the 
ear-marks of the lack of imagination in the 
foreign copyist. The list of such things 
of merit that sell solely because of this 
merit and its accompanying style is a long 
one running through many lines, some of 
them, such as agricultural implements, 
largely holding the trade of the world. 
Beyond these is that great indeterminate 
class of goods in which competition is sup- 
posed to centre on price. In most text 
books on economics the matter of price 
is held to be the compelling element in 
commercial choice and distribution. But 
like many another economic and logical 
theory it is principally remarkable for 
not being so. No other test of this truth 
is needed than the simple statement of 
experience and observation that the per- 
manently successful commercial organi- 
zations in this country have been built 
upon service and quality of product rather 
than on price. The productive problems 
with us centre around getting out an 
efficient article in great quantities that 
costs may so be reduced, whereas the Old 
World method looks to cheap human labor 
and an entire disregard of quality so far 
as the consumer will stand for it. 


COMPETITION AGAINST CHEAP LABOR 


Our fear of such competition is often 
a bogey, bred either of a lack of true under- 
standing of the situation or else of a fear 
that it may form the basis of a demand 
for still further tariff protection. In our 
own country agriculture is confessedly 
still a thing of rule-of-thumb procedure 
and inherited ways, for we are only now 
perceiving its untold possibilities under 
advanced methods. Our production per 
acre is distressingly small compared with 
some of the countries of the Old World. 
Agricultural labor here is likewise high- 
priced, yet we compete successfully in the 
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markets of the world with the wheat- 
raising Hindoo ryot and the cotton- 
growing peasant of China, both of whom 
live on next to nothing and are forever 
close to the ragged edge of starvation. 
The real measure of competition in such 
matters is the unit of production per man. 
And the man of intelligence and skill is by 
far the one who leads both in efficiency and 
economy. In every phase of commercial 
life the ignorant and unskilled laborer is, 
save for the most menial tasks, perhaps 
the most inefficient and uneconomical of 
productive units. 

There is also that profound truth that 
no nation has ever grown in manufacturing 
stature without a corresponding rise in the 
wages of labor. There is no such thing in 
modern commercial history as a permanent 
stage of low wages in a country making 
advance in industrial life. Thus the 
competition of cheap labor is constantly 
one of lessening degree. It is one of the 
most significant phenomena of the last 
century that, despite growing industrial 
competition, despite the crowding of 
population, despite the supposed tendency 
of the so-called “Iron Law of Wages,” 
the wages of labor have been steadily 
rising, save for occasional interruption, 
in all the civilized nations of the world. 
Nor can it be otherwise if our present forms 
of civilization are to endure. For the 
whole basis and foundation of modern 
progress rests finally upon a steadily rising 
plane of living among the many. 


THE PASSING OF ONE-MAN POWER 


But when all has been said there still 
remains the dire threat of that product of 
brains, the competition of Autocracy. For 
it represents the science and intelligence 
that carries patience, research, and thought 
to their last analysis, even though it be 
true that it lacks the initiative and inven- 
tive genius of Democracy and is analytical 
rather than creative. In our own coun- 
try we have its dynamic force in the one- 
man power that until within the last 
decade was the source of the success of 
every great organization. With us it 
was for a long time true, as stated by 
Goethe, that every organization was the 
lengthened shadow of one man. Effi- 


ciency came then from that greatest of all 
inspirations, the compelling individuality 
of a great organizer. We have gone 
beyond this as a general industrial prop- 
osition because the organizations grew 
too great for one mind adequately to 
grasp and control. So we have come to 
the matter of system and organization as 
our present and seemingly final hope of 
industrial efficiency. 

The weakness of this scheme of things 
is only too obvious in its inevitable tend- 
ency to blot out human nature by system 
and machinery and to make the average 
human unit a mere peg in a machine. 
This phase of the situation has been 
praised as if it were a finality instead 
of a mere phase of opportunism. But 
it has come home‘to those in charge of 
the great industrial consolidations that 
the human equation is an element that 
cannot be eliminated and must always re- 
main the controlling element. So the 
problem to-day of efficiency in the in- 
dustrial life of Democracy is that of co- 
operation between all the elements of 
organization, the employer and the em- 
ployee, so that with the latter there shall 
finally be the never-failing incentive of an 
intelligent self-interest that shall be in 
direct contrast to that perfunctory parti- 
cipation by the employee in all govern- 
mental and autocratic work. Just how 
such codperation will work out is still an 
unsolved problem. Probably in many 
different and varying ways. But it re- 
quires no prophetic prescience to see that 
it is distinctly the economic phase of the 
times that is most active. It will have to 
mean much more than two armed camps of 
employers and employees with patched-up 
truces that respect each other’s rights be- 
cause they fear each other’s powers. It 
will have to put into reality that constant, 
glib, unthinking talk of the times that the 
interests of the employer and the employee 
are identical. It will have to mean much 


more than charity or passing sentimen- 
tality. Yet he would be blind indeed who 
failed to see the determined attempts that 
are being made to bring it about, or who 
failed to realize that in its coming lies the 
hope and promise of efficiency in Demo- 
cracy in industrial life. 
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INVASION OR INTERVENTION 


WHY WE WENT INTO MEXICO AND HOW—THE COLUMBUS RAID AND ITS AFTERMATH— 
A TEST OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS, WITHOUT REFERENCE TO THE EUROPEAN 
WAR, ON THE BASIS OF WHAT CONGRESS AND THE COUNTRY HAVE LONG 
CONSIDERED ADEQUATE—THE PATROL OF THE BORDER AND THE PUR- 

SUIT OF VILLA—THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN BANDIT-HUNTING ON A 
LARGE SCALE AND INTERVENTION 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


HERE was a reason. Here it 
is in General Funston’s own 
telegraphic words: 


“Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
March oth.” 

“It is the opinion of Colonels Dodd 
and Slocum, in which | concur, that un- 
less Villa is relentlessly pursued and his 
force scattered he will continue raids. 
As troops of Mexican Government are 
accomplishing nothing and he can con- 
sequently make his preparations and con- 
centrations without being disturbed he 
can strike at any point on the border, 
we being unable to obtain advance in- 
formation as to his whereabouts. If we 
fritter away whole command guarding 
towns, ranches, and railroads it will ac- 
complish nothing if he can find safe refuge 
across line after every raid. Although 
probably not more than 1,000 took part 
in Columbus raid he is believed to have 
about 3,000. Even if he should not con- 
tinue raids he has entered upon a policy 
of merciless killing of Americans in Mexico. 
To show apathy and gross inefficiency of 
Mexican Government troops, an American 
woman held by Villa for nine days but 
who escaped in Columbus fight states 
that during all that time he was undis- 
turbed at no great distance from border 
collecting a force of 3,000. The few Gov- 
ernment troops in region fled, losing all 
contact with him and not even informing 
us as to his whereabouts. If it is proposed 
to take action suggested I recommend no 
information be given out. . . . If 
desired I will personally take command. 
It would be desirable to replace as soon 


as possible from available cavalry in the 
United States the cavalry taken from the 


border. 
FuNSTON.” 


That, in a nutshell, is the reason why, 
after three years and a half of more or 
less watchful waiting, we went into Mexico. 
This single dispatch tells the whole story, 
and it is told by the man who on March 
10th, the same day his dispatch was re- 
ceived, was given full authority by the 
President through the Secretary of War 
to enter Mexico when and how he sawfit. 
In code this comprehensive story came 
up over the wires from E] Paso to the 
Adjutant-General’s office in the War De- 
partment at Washington, where Colonel 
“Bill” Wright uncoded it and carried it 
down the hall to the Chief of Staff. Gen- 
eral Scott, after reading it, opened the 
private door leading out of his office and, 
without comment, laid General Funston’s 
telegram before Mr. Baker, of Cleveland, 
O., who only the day before had succeeded 
him as Secretary of War. 

There was a Cabinet meeting that day. 
The new Secretary attended it and dis- 
cussed with the President and members 
of the Cabinet General Funston’s reasons 
for breaking the long-continued human 
embargo on the Mexican border. The 
result was invasion. On the 17th of 
March, the Senate resolved expressly that 
it was not intervention. There is no 
question of the intent either of the Exec- 
utive or of Congress in this matter. Their 
good faith was recognized at the time even 
by recalcitrant Carranzistas and sus- 
picious other Americans. Nevertheless, 
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WATCHFUL WAITING 


During the long period of watchful waiting along the border of Mexico the United States troops had ample 
opportunity for practice and manoeuvres which have been of material assistance in the pursuit of Villa 


the result may have been the first step in 
intervention in Mexico. 

Whichever it was to be, invasion merely 
or eventually intervention, word went 
back that night to General Funston at 
San Antonio giving him his head. It went 
back in exact reverse order of Funston’s 
dispatch from Fort Sam Houston. 

“The Secretary of War directs so and 
so and so—”’ it began, and “Signed H. L. 
Scott, Chief of Staff,’ it closed. Thz 
Adjutant-General’s Office coded it into 
a telegram to Fort Sam Houston. 

Several of the newspapers at that time 
reported “feverish activity” in the War 
Department. To the credit of that 
much abused division of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood that there was neither fever nor 
unusual activity in its halls and offices 
during those days. The reason is clear 
enough if the facts are understood. Gen- 
eral Funston, commanding officer of the 
Southern Department, as the man on the 
spot was given full authority to take the 
appropriate. military measures toward 
carrying out his own recommendations. 
He was told that whatever he wanted 
to carry them out properly he could have. 
For example, he wanted the Eleventh 
Cavalry, and accordingly the Eleventh 
Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., packed 
up in twenty-four hours and entrained 
for Columbus, N. Mex. He said he might 


need the Fifth Cavalry. Some troops of 
this regiment were at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, others at Fort Sheridan, near 
Chicago, and the bulk of it stationed at 
Fort Myer, Va., across the Potomac from 
Washington. Lieutenant Phil Sheridan, 
Fifth Cavalry, son of the Civil War gen- 
eral, with five of his fellow officers and 
twenty ponies, was 400 miles away playing 
polo at Aiken, S. C. Within forty-eight 
hours they were haled back, ponies and 
all, and the entire regiment at its three 
points of distribution was ready on the 
12th to start for any point on the Mexican 
border. He wanted medical units, motor 
trucks, and aeroplanes. He got them. At 
Leavenworth, Oglethorpe, Monterey, Calif., 
and other widely distributed points in the 
United States where orders were received 
for the dispatch of cavalry, infantry, and 
field artillery units, there was a good deal 
of increased activity as a result of Villa’s 
raid, and there was a good deal of increased 
activity and dust along the border, but 
the War Department went on its way 
serenely. That very Friday afternoon, 
March 1oth, the President in his box at 
the National Theatre was listening to 
Kreisler’s violin, and that evening the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War 
were not in the least preoccupied at a small 
dinner party. Remember this was not 
war. Plans for the war that actual inter- 
vention might probably mean had been 
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ACROSS THE DESERT 
The problem of obtaining pure water for his troops in the sandy wastes of Northern Mexico was one of the 
j chief difficulties that confronted General Pershing when he undertook his pursuit of Villa ‘ 
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} q Photographed by Colonel Herbert J. Slocum 
1: PATROLLING THE BORDER 


A machine gun troop of the 13th United States Cavalry on duty at Columbus, N. Mex., the town that Villa 
raided on March oth 
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THE FOOTHILLS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
A trestle on the Mexico Northwestern Railroad among the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountains. Villa’s ; 
. retreat from Columbus, N. Mex., was at first in the general direction of this American-English owned railroad i 
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A DREARY LANDSCAPE 


A vast waste of plains and low hills covered with sagebrush and cactus is the characteristic landscape of 
the border-land of the United States and Mexico 
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Courtesy of the Pearson Engineering Corporation 


A VIEW IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CHIHUAHUA 


Wooded slopes of the Sierra Madre Mountains, to which the trail of Villa, after his raid on Columbus, led 
from the deserts of the lower altitudes 
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HIGH UP IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CHIHUAHUA 


Homes of the employees of an American lumber company at Madera among the forests of the higher Sierra 
Madre mountains 
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THE CITY OF CHIHUAHUA 


Capital of the Mexican state of the same name. Because of the rich mines in its vicinity it enjoys, in normal 
times, great prosperity. It was captured twice by United States troops in the Mexican War in 1847 


Copyright by Mutual Film Corporation 
THE CITY OF TORREON 


Fearing that the garrison of Carranza’s troops would be insufficient to protect the city in the event of an 
attack by Villa, the United States Consul, with fifty-six other Americans, fled to the border in box cars 
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EXECUTING AN ENEMY 


Just over the boundary such gruesome sights-as this have been of frequent occurrence during the last 
few years and have kept alive the apprehensions of Americans on the border 


drawn up long ago and only slightly invasion were left to Funston on a general 
amended from time to time by the General scheme already thoroughly understood as 
Staff as changing conditions in Mexico between the Southern Department staff 
exacted. Not being war, the plans for at San Antonio and the General Staff at 
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BRINGING IN REFUGEES 


An American patrol escorting a band of Mexican refugees across the border 
into the United States during the internal disorders that preceded our invasion 








Washington. All the 
General Staff had to 
do was to issue orders; 
they created nothing, 
organized nothing. 
The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office was fairly 
busy coding and un- 
coding telegrams and 
answering the shower 
of applications for per- 
mission to go with 
the expedition which 
fell upon them from 
moving picture com- 
panies, photographers, 
and “‘war’’ correspond- 
ents. Next to Gen- 
eral Scott’s office, on 
the opposite side from 
the Secretary’s, the 
Mobile Army Section 
of the General Staff 
were in session work- 
ing out the details of 
movements called for 
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IDENTIFYING THEIR DEAD 


After Huerta’s exile from Mexico and the downfall of his party, members of his so-called federal army were 
hunted down and given no quarter 


by the Secretary’s instructions and provid- 
ing the Secretary and his Chief of Staff 
with immediate information as to all 
movements, contemplated or actual, of 
troops, supplies, and 


complete accord between the new Secretary 
of War and his Chief of Staff. That wasa 
matter of luck. Mr. Baker and General 
Scott liked each other on sight. The Secre- 





munitions. 

The Quartermast- 
ers Department ef- 
ficiently | codperated 
with the transporta- 
tion agents of the 
railroads concerned in 
concentrating troops 
gathered from stations 
thousands of miles 
apart at Douglas, 
El Paso, and other 
points on the Rio 
Grande. So far, there- 
fore, as Francisco Villa 
provided a test, the 
War Department inits 
central function at 
Washington was pre- 
pared for that much 
of an emergency and 
worked smoothly. 

For one ingredient 
in its smooth working 
we have to thank the 
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AFTER A BATTLE IN A CEMETERY 


On Mexican soil and looking toward the hills at the foot of which El Paso, 
Tex., is built, on the farther side of the Rio Grande 
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THE TURTLE BAY BOGEY 
A Japanese warship in Turtle Bay, Lower 
California, where, according to a report that was 
later discredited, Japan was establishing a naval 
base on Mexican soil 














THE JAPANESE “NAVAL BASE” 


Tents of the Japanese sailors who were landed to 
render aid in refloating the cruiser Asama, which had 
run aground near-by. This “Turtle Bay incident” 
was chiefly responsible for the reports that Villa’s 
activities were in part instigated by the Japanese 


tary is a very short man and when he looked 
up at the big figure of the old Indian fighter, 
and, out of the depths of an honestly con- 
fessed ignorance of his new job, asked the 
General to consider him as a son, both 
actors in the complicated drama of na- 











A MINE IN SONORA 


A gold and silver mine of the Mines Com- 
pany of America, approximately 200 miles south of 
Nogales, Ariz.. About thirty-five Americans have 
been employed in operating the mine 


tional defense looked the respective parts 
thus tactfully suggested. 

Columbus is a small town of between 
three and four hundred inhabitants on the 
El] Paso & Southwestern Railroad at that 
point where Mexico shoves a kind of 
rectangular bay-window into New Mexico. 
The water tank and railroad station which 
form the centre of the town are just three 
miles north of the border. South of the 
track and near the station was the camp of 
the Thirteenth Cavalry, the men and the 
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AN AMERICAN MINE IN CHIHUAHUA 


The Dolores gold and silver mines, owned and operated by the Mines Company of America. 


( About seven- 
teen Americans have been employed in the mines 











BARS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


As they are mined in Chihuahua and Sonora. 
Mexican ingots, such as these, were the chief source 
of Spain’s great wealth in the sixteenth century 


PROSPECTING FOR GRAPHITE 


In the state of Sonora, on the territory of the 
United States Graphite Company of Saginaw, Mich. 
Mexico contains much graphite 
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AN AMERICAN-OWNED | 


At Cananea, in the state of Sonora, about forty miles from the American border, the Greene-Cananea Copper 
most valuable American 








AN AMERICAN INTEREST 


The copper mine of the Phelps, Dodge Company of New York at Nacozari, Sonora. This mine lies farther 
to the south and is farther removed from the border than is the Cananea mine 
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COPPER MINE IN MEXICO 
Company owns and operates this large copper mine, which is one of the best known and one of the 
property interests in Mexico 











THE NACOZARI COPPER MINE 


The revolutions of the last few years have curtailed the operations of such American-owned concessions as 
this toa large extent. Sonora has suffered less in this respect than Chihuahua 
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THE MADERA LUMBER COMPANY 
An American enterprise at Madera, in the heart of Villa’s territory in the state of Chihuahua 


unmarried officers parked out in big 
“pyramidal” tents holding eight to twelve 
men apiece, their horses stabled near-by in 
long, open sheds. On the other side of the 
track Colonel Slocum and most of the mar- 
ried officers lived in frame and adobe houses. 


Over there, also, were the “‘Central,”’ ““Com- 
mercial,’ ‘‘Columbus’” and “Hoover’s” 
hotels, a few dry-goods and general 
stores, a drug store, and the inevitable 
“movies.” Columbus is—and was before 


Villa made it even more desolate—a drab 
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IN THE SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS IN CHIHUAHUA 


The altitude of this range of mountains, in which Villa sought refuge, is as much as 9,000 feet in some parts 
and farther south it contains the great volcanoes of Orizaba and Popocatepetl 
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little human outpost set down in a drab 
landscape of lumpy, sandy desert, spotted 
with brushwood, soapweed, and cactus, 
with bare brown hills for its skyline south, 
east, and west. When the rains come a 
little green grass springs up along the many 
gulleys which years of rain have dug 
through this deforested country. In these 
dry watercourses it is possible to conceal 
large bodies of troops, and it was through 
them in the early morning hours of March 
oth that Villa’s raiders stole up on the 
sleeping garrison of Columbus. 
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In the first place, in Columbus there is 
no light: no electricity, no gas, and very 
little kerosene. On a dark night that 
part of the border-land is darker than a 
Whistler nocturne, dark as the inside of 
your pocket. Between the Pacific and 
the Gulf of Mexico there are 1,850 miles 
of border to be protected on dark nights. 
From the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
El Paso where, abandoning neutrality, it 
branches off into New Mexico, the river 
forms a meandering boundary between 
the United States and old Mexico. West- 
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AFTER THE RAID ON COLUMBUS 


The ruins of the Commercial Hotel on the morning of March oth after Villa and his band had burned several 
buildings, killed nineteen Americans, and wounded many others 


Villa crossed the border at Gibson’s Line 
Ranch, about fifteen miles west of Colum- 
bus station, and from there made his way 
along the railroad and by the gulleys al- 
ready described through Moore’s Ranch, 
close up to the long embankment formed 
by the abandoned grading of the North 
Pacific Railroad, which runs through 
Columbus and on seven miles southward 
across the Mexican line to Las Palomas. 

A very natural inquiry arises here. 
Why, if the border was being efficiently 
patrolled, was it possible for Villa to get 
about a thousand of his men across and 
move them fifteen miles on United States 
territory to surprise Colonel Slocum’s 
command? Knowledge of conditions along 
the border sheds a good deal of light on 
this inquiry. 


ward from El Paso the international sur- 
veyors ran an arbitrarystraight line through 
the air to the Pacific. 

You can see the river plain enough, but 
you cannot see the survey. Now, as 
everybody knows, this border line has been 
for many years a very delicate and sensi- 
tive thing and so, lest there should be any 
misunderstanding about it, the United 
States Government has run an expensive 
but very exact definition nearly all the 
way along it. This definition consists of 
concrete posts stuck into the ground at 
irregular intervals, so that a sight can be 
taken across two of them at any point, and 
all connected by strands of barbed wire 
about four feet high. Crossing the border, 
therefore, means passing through some one 
of the “border gates” where panels have 
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OUR SOLDIERS ON THE BORDER 


I. Members of the 16th United States Infantry loading supply trains for the use of the troops in their 
marches in search of Villa 
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OUR SOLDIERS ON THE BORDER 

II. A detachment of the 13th United States Cavalry doing outpost duty on the Mexican boundary 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 


A gun and ammunition caisson of the 5th Regiment. Type of ordnance used against fortified positions, 
trenches, or towns held by hostile Villistas 
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A FIELD AMBULANCE 
Placing the wounded, after Villa’s raid, in the ambulance of Troop G, 8th United States Cavalry 
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GENERAL VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 


Whose attitude toward the American punitive 
expedition largely determined the issue of whether 
that expedition was to be merely an invasion by 
mutual agreement or the first steps in intervention 


been left open, just as farmers leave them 
open, or where rails are resorted to, as in 
fox-hunting country, or cutting the wire. 
That 1,850 miles of wandering river 
and straight barbed wire the United States 
Army has been trying these three years and 
more to patrol with about 19,000 troops; 
that is, with nearly two thirds of the entire 
mobile forces; infantry and field artillery 
as a rule stationed in large towns, and 
cavalry sprinkled out in small detachments 
between. Captain Cootes, of the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, who joined the General 
Staff at Washington only a few weeks 
prior to the raid, rode the border from 
Columbus east and west for three years. 
On dark nights he could not see twenty 
feet in front of him, and would have to 
get down and feel for the fence or flash his 
pocket lantern to make his reckonings. 
Complete silence made the darkness 
more baffling. In the deep sand of that 
country a Mexican pony makes about as 
much noise as a cat would on a lawn. All 
you hear is the soughing of wind moving 








dimly around, the bark of a dog, or the 
yap of coyotes; sometimes the murmur 
of a distant train or the stab of a locomotive 
whistle. It was the whistle of the night 
train, they say, which gave the signal 
in the early morning of March oth for 
Villa’s men to rush the guard house and 
begin firing. 

On a night like that Villa raided Colum- 
bus. As we have seen by General Fun- 
ston’s telegram of March 1oth, he had 
been in the neighborhood several days 
beforehand. The people in Columbus 
knew that he was near, and as an extra 
precaution the guards at the border gate 
at Bailey’s Ranch, three miles away, and 
at Gibson’s had been increased. But some- 
how or other a thousand Mexicans or so 
got by the patrol. About 180 mounted 
men in column of fours can pass a given 
point inside a minute. In the pitch dark- 
ness two patrols were knifed and silenced 
without a shot being fired, and through 
the interval thus created it could not have 
been difficult to move, undetected, a thou- 
sand unshod ponies. When the main rush 
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GENERAL ALVARO OBREGON 


Carranza’s chief military supporter, his Minister of 
War and Marine, and long considered his ambitious 
rival for the presidency of Mexico 
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came the Mexicans despatched the sol- 
diers in the guard house on the edge of the 
camp, shot up the town, cut out and stam- 
peded about thirty horses from the cav- 
alry sheds, burned the Central Hotel with 
three non-combatants inside it, and got 
away with a moderate amount of loot 
and at an expense of fifty-eight dead 
Villistas. As a raid it was successful; as 
a cynical disregard of our protection of the 
border, it was significant of a great many 
things. Villa chose for his attack a town 
guarded by 300 cavalrymen, known to 
be supplied with machine-gun equipment, 
when he could have delivered his attack 
at several other less protected points. In 
doing so he provided a perfect illustration 
of the impotence of the merely defensive 
defense policy. 


OUR WEAK MILITARY POSITION 


This inherent weakness of the Mexican 
border protection has long been thoroughly 
appreciated by Army men, but not by the 
public, and certainly not by Congress. 
As General Funston said in his telegram 
quoted at the beginning of this article, 
“, . and, as he can consequently make 
his preparations and concentrations with- 
out being disturbed, he can strike at any 


_ point on the border, we being unable to 


obtain advance information as to his 
whereabouts. If we fritter away whole 
command guarding towns, ranches, and 
railroads it will accomplish nothing if he 
(i. e. Villa) can find safe refuge across line 
after every raid.” 

Villa, in the vicinity of the place he had 
picked for attack, made his plans and col- 
lected his forces in a leisurely manner. 
After he had delivered the attack and 
escaped contact with the brief pursuit 
across the line, he withdrew southward in 
an equally leisurely fashion. He knew, 
what every officer in the United States 
Army knows, that the Mexican border 
has for years been patrolled, not on the 
basis of military dispositions, but on the 
basis of political influence. As General 


Funston said, the command was literally 
frittered away guarding towns, ranches, 
and railroads. And Villa also knew, what 
is common knowledge in the Army, that 
nowhere along the border was there a 


single command equipped for offensive 
operations across the line into Mexico. 

Along that whole border there was 
actually no such thing in existence as a 
supply train. There was no such thing 
in the entire United States Army as a 
supply train. Down on the border they 
had only a small equipment of wagons 
called collectively field trains which would 
carry two days’ rations and nothing at all 
in the way of organized munition feed. 
If the Army had had a supply train; if 
the troops down on the Mexican line had 
been equipped for offensive operations, 
Villa would never have come across the 
border, or if he had, we could have 
promptly got him and his bandit army. 

We have seen that the sudden test of 
the Columbus raid found the General 
Staff at Washington prepared. The raid 
on Columbus revealed how unprepared 
we were on the border. And this was 
rather a jar to most of us who, although 
apprehensive of what dangers the Eu- 
ropean conflict might involve, were apt 
to console ourselves with the comforting 
assurances emanating from Congress and 
the pacifists that our present military 
establishment was thoroughly adequate 
for strictly American domestic defense. 


A SIX DAYS’ START FOR VILLA 


For the reasons just stated the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry lost contact with Villa 
right away. When his bugle blew retreat, 
in the flare of the burning Central Hotel, 
his marauders scattered through the dark- 
ness toward prearranged rendezvous across 
the line. Those that made off through 
the border gate at Bailey’s Ranch were 
pretty well cut up by part of the troop 
stationed there, most of which had been 
drawn up toward the town by the sound 
of continuous firing. Portions of three 
troops stuck together and, under Major 
Tompkins, made a plucky but futile pur- 
suit through the darkness and glimmer- 
ing dawn of a vague and scattering 
enemy. From the time when, late in the 
morning of March oth, those troopers 
returned to camp to the time when Gen- 
eral Pershing with his command of 4,000 
men rode through the border gate on to 
Mexican soil six days elapsed. Villa, 
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then, had six days’ start. General Fun- 
ston waited until he was thoroughly pre- 
pared to send a punitive expedition into 
Mexico. When he did send it, it was 
thoroughly prepared for nearly every 
possible contingency except the catching 
of Villa, provided, of course, that Villa 
earnestly desired to get away. General 
Pershing commanded a column composed 
of cavalry, infantry, field artillery, machine 
gun sections, mountain howitzers on led 
mules, signal corps, hospital corps, eight 
aeroplanes with their transport, and a 
hastily purchased motor truck supply 
train carrying food for men and animals 
and guns. If by chance Villa meant to 
stand and fight, all well and good; but if 
Villa meant to run you might as well try 
to hunt deer in the Maine woods with a 
brass band. Ahead of his column and that 
of Colonel Dodd worked a screen of cow 
punchers gathered together from big 
ranches in Texas, from what was left 
of the Palomas Land & Cattle Company 
and E. D. Morgan’s enormous acreage 
at Corralitos. In some respects this was 
the most useful contingent in the entire 
outfit. Every man knew the country and 
the people and every one of them was 
trained to ride and shoot with hatred of 
the “greaser’” in his heart. Properly 
handled, they would make the best re- 
connaissance in the world; you couldn’t 
shoot military discipline into them with a 
battery of French 75’s. 


THE READJUSTMENT OF FORCES 


By the movement of Pershing’s column 
into Mexico from Columbus and by the 
corresponding movement under Colonel 
Dodd operating from Hachita, N. Mex., 
fifty miles to the westward, the border 
patrol was a good deal disarranged and 
upset. Troops of all arms were shifted 
east and west in what quantities and by 
what regiments an effective censorship 
kept us from knowing at the time. To 
fill the places thus vacated, it was neces- 
sary to move troops of all arms from their 
semi-permanent stations in different parts 
of the United States. The mere sending 
of a punitive expedition after Villa re- 
duced to its lowest terms was not much of 
an undertaking; but at the same time to 
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keep panic out of southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas by main- 
taining there a thin veneer of military re- 
assurance, after one third of the entire 
mobile Army had been despatched into 
foreign territory, was a good deal of a 
maneuvre. What was undertaken on 
March 15th was called invasion but it 
involved the precautionary work of some- 
thing like war. 


POLITICS AND MILITARY PROTECTION 


In one place nineteen thousand men 
look like a good many. But they make a 
precious thin line strung out over the 
1,850 miles from San Diego, Cal., to 
Brownsville, on the Gulf edge of Texas. 
No part of that line considers itself safe. 
The. Columbus raid was merely the last 
and most serious of a number of forays 
from Mexico into our territory. Every 
locality wanted protection, and that local- 
ity capable of exerting the greatest in- 
fluence through Congressional channels 
was apt to get numerically the greatest 
protection. A call for help from a rail- 
road or a big ranch owner or a town like 
Laredo echoed way up north on Capitol 
Hill in Washington and was eventually 
heard in the State Department. From 
there it was only a short relay down the 
corridor to the War Department. 

As a consequence of this condition of 
things and the determination of two suc- 
cessive administrations to avoid inter- 
vention at almost any cost, the military 
situation along the boundary was decid- 
edly weak. So long as Villa remained 
friendly and the Carranzistas were dis- 
armed by recognition and actual support, 
the border was safe enough. It took the 
Columbus raid to show every one how weak 
it really was. 

Every cavalry regiment in the country 
was already on the border before Villa’s 
raid, with the exception of the First, 
Second, Fifth, Eleventh, and Twelfth. 
Funston’s recommendations brought the 
First Cavalry from Monterey, Cal.; the 
Twelfth from Fort Robinson, Neb.; and 
the Eleventh, as we have seen, from Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. On March 22d he wired 
for the Fifth and Second. When those regi- 
ments had reached their destinations 
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there was left in the whole of the conti- 
nental United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific not another regular cavalry hoof. 
Furthermore, when Funston’s infantry 
and artillery recommendations had been 
complied with on the same date, there 
was left in the whole United States, ex- 
clusive of coast artillery and staff corps, 
only six regiments of the Regular Army. 


deterrent to Mexican crime. So might 
the presence of policemen forbidden to 
leave their beats operate on the security 
and the criminality of cities. They had 
no mobile transportation, no supplies 
for a campaign, no reconnaissance, no 
organized, legalized secret service. - They 
were forbidden either individually or in 
units to cross the line; they could not 





COLUMBUS, N. MEX., AND ITS ENVIRONS 


In his raid of March oth, Villa crossed the border at Gibson’s Ranch, about fifteen miles west of 
Columbus, under shelter of a dark night, and from there made his way along the line of the El Paso & 


Southwestern Railroad and by dry, rain-dug gulleys. 


The whistle of the night train of the E. P. & S. W. 


was the signal for Villa’s raiders to begin firing. The abandoned grade of the North Pacific Railroad was 
the road followed by General Pershing’s column in pursuit. The figures on the contour lines show the 


elevation of the surrounding country 


Those 19,000 men on the border, horse, 
foot, and guns, were not disposed as an 
army should have been: they were or- 
ganized and distributed as a constabulary 
and as constabulary they were doing their 
work well. But their presence along the 
boundary was far more of a reassurance 
to their own nationals than it was a 


even fire across. it without orders. All 
these long three years and a half they have 
been squatting in their trenches or sitting 
in their saddles watching the rows going 
on beyond the border. Now and then a 
stray or a malicious bullet came across 
and got one of them; now and then un- 
paid and hungry Mexican “‘soldiers,”’ 
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foraging on American soil, surreptitiously 
picked off patrols. 

At various places on the other side of 
the barbed wire fence and the river some 
kind of disturbance was going on all the 
time. Every now and then the monotony 
of riding the border was broken by the 
entertainment of something like a battle 
between the Mexicans which the patrols 
watched with glasses from the United 
States side of the border. 

So much perennial disturbance on one 
side of the fence was naturally contagious 
on the other, mentally and physically. 
The Columbus raid represents an acute 
stage which was the culmination of a long- 
continued state of disorder, a long dreaded 
menace. That was one and the last ex- 
treme. The other extreme was the more 
individual and casual forays, prompted 
by the ordinary incentives to robbery plus 
the local urge of race hatred. In between 
have occurred the more serious troubles of 
which an example was the fight at Ojo de 
Agua, near Mission, Tex., where an out- 
post of the Third Cavalry under command 
of Captain McCoy was deliberately stalked 
and shot up by a body of sixty Mexicans. 
Of the sixteen American soldiers engaged 
three were killed and eleven wounded. 
Eight Mexican hats were found scattered 
in the chaparral, each bearing the in- 
scription “The Army for the Liberation of 
Texas.” Among the Mexican bodies 
found were those of three Japanese, one 
of whom had upon him papers showing his 
connection with the notorious “Plan of 
San Diego.” 


“THE PLAN OF SAN DIEGO” 


This revolutionary compact is well 
known all the way from California to the 
Gulf. It was drawn up and signed at 
San Diego, Tex., on January 6, 1915, and 
copies of it in Spanish obtained by United 
States Secret Service officials are on file 
in the State Department. The document 
is nominally a secret pledge among 
Negroes, Japanese, and Mexicans to ter- 
rorize the border, and it is effective only 
among the illiterate peonage on both 
sides of the line. It magnificently con- 
templates the annexation of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Texas, codperation with 


the Indian tribes, and the massacre of 
every white North American male more 
than sixteen years of age. 

The fight at Ojo de Agua was an out- 
cropping of this state of mind. There are 
other plans in existence similar to that of 
San Diego. And the upshot of the whole 
matter is that the border in its present 
temperament can never be a law-abiding 
nor a safe region in which to live, or labor, 
or pursue happiness. In the opinion of 
every American army officer who has rid- 
den it, leaving the Villa raid quite out of 
consideration, it is an unbearable offense. 
With no thought either of invasion or of 
intervention, the Mexican border ought 
to be cleaned up and civilized. For these 
reasons it was necessary for General Fun- 
ston, when he sent 10,000 men _ into 
Chihuahua, to pull most of what remained 
of the mobile army down into this inter- 
national red light district. If troops were 
to be taken away from Brownsville and 
no others put in their places most of the 
people who lived in that town firmly be- 
lieved it would be burned within a few 
days. Suppose General Pershing or Col- 
onel Dodd, with the best of intentions— 
it was thus that General Funston reasoned 
—were to shoot up a few Carranzistas 
under the impression that he was in action 
against some of Villa’s bandits. All north- 
ern Mexico might easily get provoked over 
just such an occurrence and any weak 
spots along the international line would 
thereafter be subject to surprise attacks. 
Moreover, in the back of Funston’s head 
were reports that the |. W. W. had been 
stirring things up all through this inflam- 
mable land, and there were always at 
least reasonable suspicions, fed by an 
amateur secret service and by deserters 
in search of reward, that German and 
Japanese agents had also been working 
there. On top of everything else, neither 
Obregon nor Carranza had ever given any 
convincing proof that they could hold 
their own people, nor had either one of 
them given the United States strong 
grounds for faith in his loyalty. 

Bearing all these facts and fancies in 
mind, we get a rough idea of the size of 
the job faced at close range by General 
Funston, at long distance by the Depart- 
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ment in Washington, and somewhat pro- 
phetically by a long-suffering, patient, and 
much misunderstood Administration. 

There was a good deal of talk in March 
about mobilizing the Army on the Mexican 
frontier. Funston’s job was not that of 
mobilization. In so far as Congress and 
the State Department would allow it, his 
troops were mobilized. His job was that 
of concentration and the creation of a 
supply train. On short notice he had to 
turn a big constabulary into a small army. 
Three days after the Columbus raid the 
War Department asked for bids on fifty- 
four motor-trucks. These bids were re- 
ceived and accepted by telegraph and 
more than half the trucks were delivered 
at El Paso, Columbus, and elsewhere in 
time to go with the expeditions, a very 
creditable example of eleventh-hour pre- 
paredness, though Congress will have to 
pay for it through its nose. 

Six days to make this change and to effect 
concentration and supply was brisk work. 
From another point of view the interval 
was also justified because it allowed time 
for Mr. Lansing diplomatically to clear 
the ground ahead of the military invasion 
of Mexico by disarming Carranza distrust 
and extending to him reciprocal hunting 
rights on United States territory. 

Mobilization, therefore, was the status 
quo. Concentration went ahead with 
very creditable speed and efficiency. The 
tentacles of it reached far away to Mont- 
erey, Cal., to the Atlantic seaboard; they 
started men moving on the Great Lakes, 
in uttermost New England; away down in 
the West Indies the Porto Rican regiment 
got ready to respond to a possible call. 


SLUMBERING PATRIOTISM AWAKES 


The War Department’s sudden interest 
in Mexico also stimulated all over the 
country the slumbering patriotism in 
every state. By mail and telegram offers 
of service came in from every direction: 
from the National Guard, from aviation 
clubs, owners and manufacturers of motor 
cars, hospital units, and rough or partially 
rough embryo regiments of riders. 

By a law of 1906 the railroads are obliged 
to give preference to moving troops over 
freight or passenger traffic. They did 


their work as well as could have been ex- 
pected, as well as possible with a shortage 
of rolling-stock, and not unprofitably, 
since, with the exception of two or three 
special areas and the straight transcon- 
tinental haul, they collected full passenger 
tariff for every soldier carried. It set 
the Government back between $30,000 
and $40,000 just to get the Eleventh 
Cavalry out of Georgia into New Mexico, 
the same amount of money that it took 
to coal the Tennessee while carrying Mr. 
McAdoo’s International Commission down 
to Buenos Aires. 


THE PROBLEM OF VILLA 


With the invasion of Mexico not a fort- 
night under way it was idle to prophesy 
its outcome and dangerous to determine 
its character. A few things, however, 
remained to be said about this first de- 
finite act of ours on Mexican soil since the 
taking of Vera Cruz. For one thing, it 
has demonstrated very clearly the utter 
rot of talking about our present Army estab- 
lishment as adequate for defense against 
purely continental contingencies. For 
home consumption General Funston’s puni- 
tive expedition into Chihuahua was sound; 
in the United States the people expected 
it, wanted it, got it. In case of something 
like. war against a merely Villista resist- 
ance it was also thoroughly and properly 
organized, and stood a good chance of 
success. With an embargo on along the 
frontier and through Mexican seaports any 
sustained Villa resistance would soon break 
down for lack of ammunition. They had 
not enough cached to last any length of 
time in general operations at the rate at 
which Mexicans squander it over the 
landscape. Therefore, even if Villa should 
succeed in organizing most of the anti- 
Carranzista north of Mexico against the 
invading Americans he could not suc- 
cessfully maintain much more than dislo- 
cated guerrilla campaigns against the 
United States. 

If, on the other hand, Villa’s whole idea 
was to escape, Pershing’s task seemed to 
all Army men who knew Mexico almost 
impossible. Remember that for twenty 
years he had eluded the best efforts of 
his own Government to get him. He 
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had an enormous knowledge of Chihuahua, 
Sonora, Durango, and Sinaloa. Scatter- 
ing his command in those provinces, he 
could presumably have little to fear from 
American pursuit, only treachery on the 
part of his own people. There were two 
good ways to get Villa. One was to put 
a sufficiently large price on his head for 
Mexicans to get him. For some time this 
elusive bandit had been careering around 
northern Mexico with a price of 40,000 
pesos offered for him, dead or alive, but 
we must discount that lure by a just esti- 
mate of the Mexican peso. The same 
amount of gold dollars would be a real 
incentive. Another way would be to go 
after him the way General Scott many 
years ago wanted to go after the notorious 
“Apache Kid.’”’ He would have gone into 
Mexico quietly and out of uniform on a 
hunting expedition with not more than a 
dozen or fifteen seasoned men. Ahead 
of him he would have sent, like pointer 
dogs, fifteen or twenty of Geronimo’s 
braves. In the still air of sunset and at 
sunrise a thin column of smoke would 
have linked up the hunting expedition’s 
whereabouts with the Indians ahead of 
them. Once located the entire body 
would have been brought within a short 
night’s march of the hiding place or resting 
stage of their object. Thence sheer dash, 
surprise, and hard riding. In all but the 
riding General Funston himself got Aguin- 
aldo by the same formula. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MEXICAN 


But in the last days of March the best 
brains in the War Department regarded 
Villa as merely an incident, the particular 
incident which had precipitated a vastly 
more serious condition of affairs. As we 
regard patriotism in this country there 
was endemically very little of that abstract 
emotion in northern Mexico. “What 
are you fighting for?” one of our cavalry 
officers asks a peon. “We're fighting for 
Captain Pedro,” is the answer. So far 
aS principles or non-personal distinctions 
are concerned, it is a safe generalization 
that in all these years of revolution three 
fourths of the revolutionists have never 
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clearly understood just what in the way 
of principle they were fighting for. 

But this truth was apt to be very mis- 
leading. The one thing that could stir 
nearly all Mexico into something very like 
patriotism was hatred: and fear of the 
“sringo,” the big, rich, underestimated, 
and often despised gringoes, who make up 
“Los Estados Unidos.” Whatever pres- 
tige in the minds of the mass of the people 
we may have had in Mexico in the time 
of Diaz or Madero we have now lost; 
military men think we have lost more 
than we can get back in fifty years, unless 
we win it back by war. Most of the 
educated people who are capable of ap- 
preciating our bona fides, our patience, and 
forbearance have left the country; the 
professional revolutionists, the peons, and 
the Indians remain. 


THE POSSIBLE CONTINGENCIES 


Now whatever may be his shortcom- 
ings, lack of courage is not among the 
failings of the Mexican. He cannot shoot, 
but he can die. Once he is really stirred 
he will never quit, and there are several 
millions of him to be reckoned with. What 
the War Department was thinking about 
in March, then, was the possibility of 
invasion eventually leading to interven- 
tion. If that should happen they knew 
it would mean pulling General Pershing 
and his column back out of Chihuahua 
and going into Mexico on an entirely 
different plan. Ten thousand men might 
be enough for a punitive expedition. But 
intervention, implying occupation and 
the securing of peace and good order in 
Mexico, would mean, at the lowest esti- 
mate, 350,000 men. That was what 
the General Staff was thinking about 
in March, not about Villa. They were 
wondering where they were going to get 
those 350,000 men, as they thankfully 
accepted a resolution authorizing 20,000 
recruits and listened to Chairman Hay 
engineering a political bill through Con- 
gress which would leave the Army, as a 
useful national agent for offensive defense, 
practically in the condition in which Villa’s 
Columbus raid discovered it. 

















SHALL WE HAVE RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT? 
V. THE PORK BARREL IN OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


HOW THE SAME INSIDIOUS SPIRIT THAT WASTES MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF THE 
PUBLIC MONEY EVERY YEAR RECENTLY MANIFESTED ITSELF IN CONGRESS IN 
THE VOTE ON THE QUESTION OF ARMED MERCHANTMEN 


HE United States has just 
passed through one of the 
greatest legislative crises of its 
history. The Congressional 
Library has hunted for episodes 

that correspond with the attempt of cer- 
tain Congressmen and Senators to tie the 
hands of their President in his negotiations 
with Germany over the illegal use of sub- 
marines. Our legislative annals, however, 
contain no similar incidents. The Sixty- 
fourth Congress is the first that ever 
showed a disposition to surrender American 
rights at the dictation of a foreign Power; 
the first that, in the course of the most 
delicate diplomatic negotiations, attempted 
to throw its influence against its own 
Government and to champion a country 
that had murdered American citizens. 
What does this Congressional attitude 
really indicate? In the last few months 
an expression, already a part of our politi- 
cal vocabulary, has passed into the every- 
day vocabulary of the American people. 
That expression is “pork barrel.”” Most 
of us associate the term with pensions, 
river and harbor improvements, public 
buildings, garden seeds, war claims, army 
posts, and navy yards. Fundamentally, 
“pork barrel” signifies that tendency of 
the legislator to do certain acts that are 
pleasing, or which he thinks are pleasing, 
to his constituents, or to a segment at least 
of his constituents. 
_ This tendency has now manifested itself 
in Congressional meddling with foreign 
affairs. In their eagerness to cultivate 


votes in their districts, particular states- 
men have not hesitated to endanger the 
honor of their country. Probably a few 
Congressmen, in voting on the side of 


Germany, acted conscientiously; it is 
impossible, however, to regard the majority 
so charitably. 

I have already shown that Congress, in 
its present organization, makes no provi- 
sion for leadership on a national scale. 
But governments, like other organizations, 
must have leadership. Somewhere a di- 
recting mind must pilot the ship of state. 
The present Administration, more than 
any in our history, has emphasized the 
fact that our system, despite all attempts 
to split this leadership in three parts—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
—really centres it in one place, and that 
the White House. 

President Wilson has always represented 
this idea of the Presidential leadership. 
He has recently given the Nation a mas- 
terly illustration of the power of the Chief 
Magistrate; fundamentally, however, his 
conception is nothing new. His attempts 
to lead his party represent no sudden 
passion for political domination; they repre- 
sent the convictions of a lifetime. His 
first book, “Congressional Government,” 
written when Mr. Wilson was twenty-nine, 
was a plea directed against the pedantic 
interpretation of constitutional powers 
which has become traditional in the Amer- 
ican mind. His work on “Constitutional 
Government in the United States,” pub- 
lished in 1908, before the White House had 
become a possibility, even more emphati- 
cally maintained the same ideas. 

The men who framed the Constitution 
sat at the feet of Montesquieu, a French 
philosopher whose book contained a fa- 
mous description of the English system as 
divided into three parts, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. In reality this learned 
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Frenchman perpetrated, all unconsciously, 
one of the greatest hoaxes in history. He 
saw the King with an ostensible veto 
power on legislation; the Parliament 
apparently separated from this executive; 
and the judicial system distinct from both. 
But Montesquieu’s mistake, as_ political 
philosophers have since pointed out, was 
in accepting surface appearances for the 
fact. For, even in the eighteenth century, 
the form of the English Constitution was 
little more than a form. The King’s veto 
on legislation had long been extinct; and a 
parliamentary committee, known as the 
cabinet, was exercising both legislative and 
executive functions. Montesquieu’s idea 
of the separation of the powers, however, 
had become part and parcel of democratic 
political thought—the one essential of 
government without which liberty could 
not exist. The framers of our Federal Con- 
stitution, therefore, incorporated this ar- 
rangement as the basis of that instrument; 
the makers of the state constitutions have 
followed their example. Every schoolboy 
is now taught to regard this separation as 
the one circumstance that saves us from 
tyranny. Mr. Wilson, as a political stu- 
dent, was one of the first to submit this 
solemn arrangement to close scrutiny— 
to question whether, after all, it promoted 
liberty and democratic efficiency. His 
conclusion was that it had precisely the 
contrary effect. It merely destroyed polit- 
ical leadership and prevented anything 
in the way of centralized responsibility. 
It frequently gave us a President belonging 
to one party and a legislature belonging to 
another; even when the same party con- 
trols both branches, the tendency of the 
Executive to separate himself from Con- 
gress results in a divided head. In the 
White House there is one leader; in the 
Senate another; in the House another 
each jealously regarding his prerogatives 
and resenting encroachment or “usurpa- 
tion.”” Unified leadership there must be, 
however, somewhere, or chaos rules. The 
states have developed this leadership in a 
sinister way. In few have the executive 
and legislative powers been kept separate, 
according to the “literary theory.”’ Polit- 
ical bosses and machines, developing 





outside of constitutions, have controlled 
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both. The boss system in politics does 
provide a unified leadership, but it is ir- 
responsible, unofficial, constantly works 
in the dark, and inevitably produces gi- 
gantic corruption. 


MR. WILSON A BELIEVER IN LEADERSHIP 


As governor of New Jersey, Mr. Wilson 
introduced this new conception of political 
leadership. In his view, the governor was 
more than a mere coérdinate branch. He 
had more important things to do than to 
sit majestically in the solitude of his own 
office and view detachedly the course of 
administration and legislation. His real 
job was to assert his centralized authority 
in virile fashion and to make his party the 
spokesman of public opinion in all that 
affected the welfare of the state. Mr. 
Wilson took this position from the start; he 
asked the votes of the people on the dis- 
tinct promise that, if elected, he should 
regard himself as their leader in both the 
executive and legislative branches. In the 
campaign his opponent, a strict construc- 
tionist of the traditional kind, struck an 
attitude and said that, if elected, he would 
be a “constitutional governor.” By this 
he meant that he would hold himself aloof 
in the cloister of his executive power and 
carefully refrain from exercising any leader- 
ship. Mr. Wilson promptly took his 
stand: if that was what was meant by a 
“constitutional governor,” he promised 
the people that he would be an “unconsti- 
tutional”” one. He was as good as his 
word. For during his term as governor 
the leadership resided, not in an outside 
boss, or collection of bosses, but in the 
governor’s room. He kept constantly in 
touch with the leaders in the legislature, 
assumed the leadership in framing the 
party measures, and furnished the driving 
power in getting these measures upon the 
statute book. As a profound Democrat, 
Mr. Wilson recognized only one source of 
power—and that was the people’s will. 
He worked constantly in touch with public 
opinion, and, as long as this public opinion 
supported him, he considered himself 
completely armed against all forces in- 
sidiously working in the private interest. 
Mr. Wilson carried his leadership to the 
point of personally appearing before the 
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party caucus and vigorously and success- 
fully appealing for the party measures. 
Mr. Wilson transported this same idea 
of executive leadership to Washington. 
Other Presidents, notably Roosevelt, have 
asserted a similar conception of the office, 
in acts if not in words: but no one before 
Wilson had quite so completely thought 
the matter out. The Presidency is the 
one political office for which the American 
people have developed anything in the 
nature of reverence. The President, in 
their minds, is some one set apart, breath- 
ing a rarefied atmosphere and possessed 
of wisdom and power to which no one else 
can pretend. Congressmen and Senators 
are mere chaff when compared with him. 
The Congressman represents a microscopic 
part of our national territory known as the 
district. Only the people of this district 
elect a Congressman; they are the only 
ones who know him and have much interest 
in what he says or does. Occasionally, it 
is true—and it was truer fifty or a hundred 
years ago than now—a Congressman does 
rise above this commonplace level, and, by 
virtue of his talents and character, does 
impress a wider constituency. However, 
this happens only occasionally. The Sena- 
tor, again, represents the state. His posi- 
tion greatly outranks the Congressman’s; 
still, his fame only occasionally extends out- 
side the borders of his larger community. 


HOW THE PEOPLE REGARD THE PRESIDENCY 


There is only one person in the Ameri- 
can Government whom all the people have 
jointly had a hand in selecting; only one, 
that is, who represents the whole Nation. 
Constitution or no constitution, the people 
regard the President as the head of admin- 
istration and look to him to make their 
will effective. A President is a success or 
failure according to the success or failure 
of the legislative programme which is 
passed in his administration. Everything 
he does interests us. What Congress says 
or does interests us hardly at all. The 
people look to the White House for leader- 
ship, not to the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. In reality the Constitution, as 


well as the popular voice, has made him 
leader, and in asserting his leadership he 
does not violate this document, even tech- 


nically. The Constitution makes it the 
President’s duty to recommend legislation 
and gives him the right to veto; it is, there- 
fore, preposterous to insist that executive 
initiative is “usurpation” and encroach- 
ment “on the legislative power.” This 
contention is particularly preposterous 
since the average Congressman and Sena- 
tor notoriously spends his time not on 
national but on local issues. 

The successes of Mr. Wilson’s adminis- 
tration find their explanation in this 
courageous assertion of the Presidential 
leadership. When he has failed he has 
failed because he has temporarily aban- 
doned this leadership and left Congress to 
flounder about without a rudder. In 
obtaining tariff revision, the new currency 
law, and the Federal Reserve Act—in 
practically all domestic questions—Mr. 
Wilson has given the Nation a splendid 
illustration of a resolute captain at the 
head of the Nation. In failing to assert 
this same championship of public opinion 
in the improvement of our military and 
naval defenses, his administration has been 
a disappointment. In refusing to back 
up Mr. Garrison and in letting Congress, 
almost without guidance, transform our 
Army into another gigantic pork barrel; 
in retaining as Secretary of the Navy so 
absurd a person as Mr. Josephus Daniels 
in face of an almost universal popular 
demand that this post, the most important 
of all at this moment, be filled by a man 
of great intelligence and energy—these 
are the details in which the President has 
proved false to his own conception of his 
office. In his recent stand for American 
rights, however, he has asserted once more 
his leadership, with results that have 
thrilled the Nation. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


According to the Wilsonian theory, the 
President’s duty, in this as in all other 
large matters, was to make effective the 
popular will. What, then, was the popular 
will on this great question of American 
rights? Did the American people stand 
upon the unquestioned principles of inter- 
national law, or were they prepared to 
waive these principles in the interest of 
the Kaiser? This particular question 
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struck deep at the issue that lies at the 
base of the European war. Whether 
Americans should travel on armed mer- 
chantmen was merely a detail. No one, 
not even Germany, disputed the legal 
point involved. For centuries merchant 
ships had had the right to carry defensive 
guns without acquiring the status of war 
vessels. Germany merely contended that 
the point was academic; that, since the 
development of new methods of warfare 
made the old rule obsolete, she could ignore 
it. What the Central Empires really 
demanded was the right to change inter- 
national law whenever international law 
conflicted with their military advantage. 
That idea has apparently dominated 
German military philosophy all through 
the war. Stripped of all its fine-spun 
arguments, it means that a nation at war 
is justified in doing anything to win. On 
this ground Germany justifies her invasion 
of Belgium, the bombardment of unforti- 
fied towns, Zeppelin raids, the burning of 
Louvain, the massacre and violation of 
Belgian women and children, gas bombs, 
and the sinking of the Lusitania. All 
these things, the German legal authorities 
will admit, controverted international law, 
as international law had painfully de- 
veloped through the centuries. Since such 
violation helped Germany, however—or 
German militarists believed that they did 
—they were justified. Should the Ameri- 
can people acknowledge ‘this contention? 





THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


In asking us to waive the right to travel 
on armed merchantmen, Germany really 
asked us to approve all the violations of 
international law committed since the war 
began. Had Mr. Wilson agreed to this 
demand, he could never press the Lusitania 
case—for here the fundamental point was 
whether Germany could abandon the ac- 
cepted rules of warfare on the plea of mili- 
tary necessity. He would find himself 
prevented from pressing his demands 
against England for her violation of the 
laws of blockade; herein, also, England 
claimed that new conditions of warfare 
justified such violations. Where did the 


American people stand on this issue? 
What did public opinion in this country 
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say when asked whether the President 
should stand for international law or aban- 
don it? This question answers itself. 
Americans have almost unanimously con- 
demned these depredations from the first. 
The American press, almost with one voice, 
insisted that we should uphold neutral 
rights. Had the President desired addi- 
tional evidence, his triumphant speaking 
tour in the Middle West—a region regarded 
as somewhat doubtful on his foreign policy 
—abundantly reassured him. 


NATIONAL VS. SECTIONAL INTERESTS 


But the average Congressman does not 
see the problem in this comprehensive 
fashion. He does not listen to the Nation. 
He sees merely a “deestrict’”’; and his 
chief ambition, unhappily, is reélection. 
Only the votes of his constituents can keep 
him uninterruptedly at Washington. He 
has the same incentive to please these 
constituents that the average salary- 
dependent individual has to stand well 
with the hand that feeds him. He be- 
haves at Washington with an eye con- 
stantly on next November’s election. His 
tendency is to divide his constituents into 
so many “segments,” each of which is to 
be cultivated. The mass of legislation 
every session reflects this Congressional 
psychology. The House of Commons 
handles only a few hundred bills every year, 
whereas our Congress considers about 
30,000. The explanation is plain: Parlia- 
ment deals only with matters of national 
or imperial consequence. The 30,000 bills 
that engage the attention of Washington 
have almost exclusively a political or 
personal character, and represent the efforts 
of individual Congressmen to please their 
districts. Thus nearly 20,000 are bills 
which place selected individuals on the 
national pension lists. About 5,000 pro- 
vide for dredging creeks, rivers, and har- 
bors. A mass of others grant public build- 
ings to communities that do not need them. 
Others appropriate federal money for the 
payment of claims—many illusory in 
character—against the Government. Prop- 
erly all these matters are no legitimate 
concern of Congress—they are merely 
details of administration which the execu- 
tive departments should attend to. This 
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practice, however, has developed in Con- 
gress a demoralizing tendency to pander to 
localities. Almost any group that makes 
a noise can attract a Congressman’s atten- 
tion. A half dozen telegrams and a few 
letters will scare the average Congressman. 


THE PROFESSIONAL GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Nearly every Congressional district, 
except those in the South, has a consider- 
able proportion of German-Americans. 
Some possess far more than others; there 
are few, however, that do not contain a 
certain proportion. According to the pre- 
vailing system, these voters have personal 
claims upon their representatives. Since 
the day Congress came together last 
December, this German element has con- 
ducted an active propaganda. More ac- 
curately expressed, perhaps, a propaganda 
has been conducted in its name, for there is 
yet no reason to assume that the millions of 
thrifty and law-abiding Germans in this 
country, the mass of whom have testified 
to their patriotism on critical occasions, 
openly champion the cause of Germany 
against the United States. There is, 
however, a professional element that is 
unpatriotically active. It seeks to compel 
our Government to abandon neutrality in 
the interest of the German Empire. It has 
flooded Congress with petitions demanding 
an embargo on the shipment of munitions. 
It openly announces its intention to “swing 
the German vote” against President Wil- 
son in the coming campaign. Its main 
headquarters, the German-American Alli- 
ance, is avowedly a political organization. 

Its spokesmen denounce the President in 
vulgar language; its emissaries are actively 
summoning strength for next fall’s election; 
its journalistic advocates are abusing 
America and its leading public men in a 
style that, in a less open-minded nation, 
would cause public disorder. These gen- 
tlemen began to assail Congressmen as soon 
as the question of armed merchantmen 
became an active one. The usual “back 
fires,” in the shape of telegrams, letters, 
and personal visits, began to frighten the 
federal legislators. An investigation—I 


have myself seen specimens of these com- 
munications—usually disclosed an identity 
of phrasing and authorship which indicated 


that the campaign, though active, repre- 
sented no great spontaneity. It was 
manufactured public opinion of the most 
diaphanous kind. Yet it had its influence. 
Indeed, affected by this as well as by their 
general attitude of accommodation toward 
constituents, the mass of Congressmen 
gave way. The German-American vote, 
in their eyes, now took on stupendous 
proportions. Through the majority 
leaders, Congress formally notified the 
President that it overwhelmingly disap- 
proved his German policy. An _ inex- 
perienced Texan Congressman, hitherto 
unknown to fame, suddenly found himself 
an international figure. He had intro- 
duced a resolution which essentially de- 
nounced the President’s policy, formally 
abandoned the principles of international 
law and humanity, and enrolled the repre- 
sentatives of the American people on the 
side of Germany. The question presented 
by the Washington situation was simply 
this: does the American Congress stand 
with their President or the Kaiser? Champ 
Clark, Senator Kern, Mr. Kitchin, the 
recognized leaders in both houses, declared 
that, on a “showdown,” both House and 
Senate would vote against their own Presi- 
dent. Humiliating as the statement is, 
they probably spoke the truth. 


THE VOICE OF THE PORK BARREL 


My point, however, is that the House 
and the Senate did not represent public 
opinion. Most Congressmen and Senators 
were thinking, not of national honor and 
right, but of a particular segment of their 
districts. The pork barrel spirit controlled 
their behavior—their districts, as a mass, 
did not endorse their attitude; but they 
imagined, perhaps mistakenly, that a par- 
ticular group of voters did. As a conse- 
quence, the foreign policy of the Nation 
was rapidly going upon the rocks. The 
American people, because their Congress 
did not represent public opinion, had no 
political leadership. Germany, which had 
shown some disposition to acknowledge the 
American contention, suddenly changed its 
attitude. The most reactionary thinkers 
at the Imperial Court discovered that the 
American Congress was working on its 
side. It was then that Mr. Wilson again 
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proved true to his fine conception of his 
office. As leadership did not exist in 
Congress, American public opinion must 
find its spokesman somewhere. The wave 
of indignation that swelled from all parts 
of the country disclosed that Congress 
was opposing the finest instincts of the 
people. Mr. Wilson accepted the Con- 
gressional challenge. He demanded that 
the members stand up and take their side, 
either with him or with the enemies of the 
country. The leaders—Messrs. Kern, 
Clark, Kitchin—had said that two-thirds 
of the members of both chambers would 
vote against him. Very well, answered 
Mr. Wilson, stand up like men and do it! 
For himself he was prepared to meet the 
test. There was every reason why Mr. 
Wilson could afford to take this stand. 
The fact that he spoke for at least 
90 million Americans made his strength 
irresistible. Not a few professional agita- 
tors, but the hearty demands of an out- 
raged American public—these were the 
people the President was hearing from. 
Evidently the Executive had sufficient 
authority for “encroaching” on the prerog- 
atives of the legislature. 

Most Congressmen of his own party went 
scurrying on the President’s side as soon 
as he stated the issue in this definite fash- 
ion. Even Senator Gore, who sponsored 
the scuttle policy in the Senate, foreseeing 
defeat, attempted to save his Senatorial 
skin by radically amending his resolution. 
The Senate situation illustrated the ten- 
dency of Senators to adjust nicely their 
obligations as statesmen and the practical 
exigencies of domestic politics. Men like 
Senators Kern and Hitchcock, although 
they voted for the President’s contention, 
made speeches against it. No one wishes 
unnecessarily to assail the motives of these 
statesmen. Not improbably there were 
those who talked and voted from conscien- 
tious motives. The official vote, however, 
contains certain suggestive facts. If we 
consult a Government map, we shall find 
a well-defined zone of German population. 
Outside of New York City, the great states 
of the Middle West and the Mississippi 
Valley are the great American Germania. 
It includes Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 





Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
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braska, and North and South Dakota. 
Of these, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsjn registered solid votes in the 
House in favor of Germany. _ Illinois 
cast eighteen votes in the House for the 
Kaiser and seven for Wilson. Both North 
and South Dakota lined up against the 
American contention. The behavior of 
Presidential candidates, of the “favorite 
son”’ type, is similarly significant. The 
Senate contains five men—Weeks, Borah, 
Cummins, La Follette, and Sherman—who 
had attained some prominence in this 
connection. All but one—Weeks—took 
their stand against the President. Senator 
Cummins is almost ostentatiously a pro- 
German candidate; he has recently “ cashed 
in” a microscopic profit in the “ Presiden- 
tial primaries” of Minnesota. The House 
also contains several men who, more or less 
vaguely, have received “mentions” for 
the Presidency—such as Cannon and 
Mann. The gentlemen also took the side 
most pleasing—or which they thought was 
most pleasing—to their German-American 
constituents. With every endeavor to be 
charitable, therefore, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the pork barrel tendency—this 
time appearing in especially abhorrent 
form—influenced many votes. When 
every Congressman and one Senator— 
Mr. La Follette—of Wisconsin, our banner 
German state, voted against their President 
it is too much to believe that the “folks 
at home” did not influence their action. 
This latest Congressional episode, there- 
fore, is not one that the American people 
can particularly rejoice in. It has served 
one great purpose, however, in emphasizing 
once more the importance of centralized 
leadership in our governmental system. 
Fortunately we had a President who fully 
understood the dignity and responsibility 
of his office; only Mr. Wilson’s supreme 
intelligence, however, saved us from a great 
national calamity. Under less command- 
ing leadership, the Nation would have 
found itself insulted and disregarded, and a 
situation would have rapidly developed 
that must have inevitably ended in war. 
When the history of these times is written 
Mr. Wilson’s heroic stand will be seen in the 
full perspective as perhaps the one event 
that most successfully made for peace. 






































SALONIKI, CHECKMATE OF GERMAN 
DIPLOMACY 


UNITY OF DIPLOMATIC ACTION OF THE. ENTENTE ALLIES SECURED AT LAST BY THE 
EXTINCTION OF SERBIA, WHICH PROVED TO ALL OF THEM THE ESSENTIAL 
IDENTITY OF THEIR INTERESTS IN THE WORLD WAR—THE MEETING OF 
THE EMPERORS AT NISH AND OTHER CHAPTERS OF SECRET HISTORY 


BY 


W. MORTON 


EW /Year’s morning, 1916, 

broke at Saloniki over a spec- 

tacle of pathetic grandeur. A 

driving rain had settled over 

the city and the Gulf; yet the 
Thessalonian crowd began to assemble at 
an early hour in Liberty Square. At nine 
o'clock two companies of Greek infantry 
lined up along the quay. Through the 
mist all eyes were directed to a small war- 
ship anchored in the offing. It was a de- 
stroyer flying the tri-color flag of France, 
and Rumor had rightly reported its iden- 
tity. It was the Mameluk just in from 
Avlona, and every man, woman, and 
child in the Greek seaport, now become, by 
a whim of Destiny, a fortress of the En- 
tente Powers, knew that King Peter of 
Serbia was on board. 

The exiled sovereign of a martyred na- 
tion, hunted by the Bulgar and the 
German from his palace at Belgrad across 
his ravaged kingdom; driven from Serbian 
city to Serbian city into the perilous alien 
snow of the Albanian uplands; unsuccored 
by Allies who had sworn in their Parlia- 
ments to befriend him, even betrayed by 
one of them, the very King whose soldiers 
now stood on the landing stage of Saloniki 
at attention, impatient to do him honor, 
was at last about to end his dolorous long 
calvary, a refugee in the improvised camp 
Which the French and the British had es- 
tablished on Greek soil! Not an acre of 
Serbian land that was not held by the 
enemy. But at Saloniki, if King Peter 
were to die, his body would, at all events, 
be in safe and respectful keeping. Here 
Were generals and admirals of France and 
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England. Here at Saloniki King Peter 
would stand at the portal of his ruined 
kingdom. The great river, the Vardar, 
that emptied into the Gulf, there a little 
to the west, was the shortest road, now 
the only road, leading into Serbia. 

A small boat put off from the destroyer. 
The crowd and the Greek infantry come 
to do King Peter honor waited in the 
beating rain. But what was 
this surprise? The boat was not making 
for the quay. It was being steered some- 
where toward the coast, well to the east of 
Saloniki. . Had King Constan- 
tine really supposed that King Peter had 
come to Saloniki to salute the Greek flag? 

The boat moved rapidly on its 
way. Its destination was now clear. A 
few moments later the aged sovereign, 
bent, broken, enveloped in the long military 
cloak of a Serbian general, disembarked at 
the edge of the garden of the Serbian Con- 
sulate. One of the few eye-witnesses has 
left on record this historic page: 


All the rare spectators wept and I myself 
was deeply stirred by the aspect of this King 
who, ten years before, in full force of life and 
vigor, had received me in his Konak of Belgrad, 
and whom I now beheld again, crushed by 
destiny, yet so great in his distress that as he 
passed before us all heads were bowed, either 
from respect, or pity, or from a sense of shame. 


King Peter, an exile at Saloniki; rem- 
nants of the shattered Serbian army and 
the Serbian Government at Corfu, invited 
there by England and France and Russia— 
the guarantors and protectors of Grecian 
independence, the guardians of its neu- 
trality—but established there without the 
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acquiescence of the King and Government 
of Greece; Mount Lovchen, the “Serbian 
Olympus”—as King Nicholas called it in 
January, 1913, in a famous telegram to the 
Temps—in the possession of the Austrians, 
that Lovchen which, as the King added, 
was “more precious to the Montenegrins 
than a colossal diamond would be’’; King 
Nicholas himself an exile at Lyons; heroic 
Montenegro, which for five centuries had 
preserved its freedom against the whole 
might of the Turkish Empire, become the 
prey of the Austro-Germans; control of the 
sea in the Eastern Adriatic from Pola to 
the Bocche di Cattaro in the hands, not of 
England, nor of France—nor yet of Italy! 
—but of Austria; the King of Italy, in the 
second week of the New Year, 1916, has- 
tening back to Rome, after eight months’ 
absence at the front because, with Serbia 
destroyed, the Lovchen fallen, Monte- 
negro crushed, “Sacred Egoism’’—as Italy 
had grandiosely defined its principle of 
action in the early days of the war—was 
really in need of a confessor! 


THE FATEFUL “GOEBEN” AND “BRESLAU” 


This is a list of grave events. But it is 
merely the crisp catalogue mention of 
certain fatal links in one of the character- 
istic sections of that chain of Determinism 
of which the first link is the entrance into 
the Dardanelles on August 10, 1914, of the 
two German battleships, the Goeben and 
the Breslau. No date in the World War, 
save that epoch-making week of the battle 
of the Marne, possesses the significance 
of the 1oth of August, 1914, when the 
Goeben and the Breslau claimed shelter in 
the Dardanelles, by complicity with that 
adventurer of genius, Enver Bey. When, 
on the morrow, Sir Edward Grey learned 
of this event, he telegraphed to the British 
Agent at Constantinople, Mr. Beaumont, 
instructing him to inform the Turkish 
Government that England expected the 
Porte either to disarm these battleships 
or to send them on their way within 
twenty-four hours. A few moments later 
Sir Edward Grey received telegraphically 
from Constantinople—the telegrams must 
have crossed—the news that the Ottoman 
Government had “just bought” the Goe- 
ben and the Breslau! Within 
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less than a week more than forty mines 
were laid in the Dardanelles, and on Aug- 
ust 19th, Sir L. Mallet, the British Am- 
bassador, was so concerned as to the 
strange behavior of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment that he telegraphed to London ask- 
ing for the despatch of a British fleet. The 
pretext given was the prevention of a 
possible coup d’état “with the aid of the 
Goeben, in codperation with the military 
authorities under German influence, which, 
said he, “has complete control.” 


THE PENALTY OF IRRESOLUTION 


Now, if the Allied fleets had, indeed, 
been instantly ordered to follow up the 
Goeben and the Breslau into the Dardan- 
elles; if, better still, the British admiral 
in Malta waters, before the arrival of these 
battleships in the Dardanelles, had obeyed 
the orders of his chief, the French Admiral, 
Boué de Lapeyrére—who was then in the 
Western Mediterranean, and who wired 
to his colleague, then his subordinate, that 
he counted on him to watch the German 
ships—and if the British admiral had not 
decided, for technical reasons, after a long 
night’s meditation, to make no efforts to 
prevent the German ships from passing, 
the World War would probably have 
ended before Christmas, 1915. But the 
Goeben and the Breslau entered the Dar- 
danelles, and the representatives of the 
Entente Powers at Constantinople, in the 
same breath with which they reported to 
their chiefs in London, Paris, and Petro- 
grad their anxieties as to the mystifying 
machinations of the Germans and their 
Young Turk accomplices, urged upon their 
several governments every form of pa- 
tience and procrastination in dealing with 
the Turkish Government. The Powers 
even went so far as to seek to conciliate 
that Government by offering to abolish 
the famous Capitulations, which, in some 
form or other, ever since the thirteenth 
century, had defined the rights of Chris- 
tians and the Europeans in the Ottoman 
Empire; and they promised to insure to the 
Ottoman Empire its complete independence 
and integrity after the war. The result of 


this shilly-shallying policy of the diplomatic 
triumvirate of the Triple Entente, Grey, 
Poincaré, Sazonoff—a policy naively con- 
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fessed to the world in each successive 
document in a certain British Blue Book— 
was inevitable. By the time M. Delcassé 
took office on August 26, 1914, the whole 
region of the Dardanelles, Constantinople, 
and the Bosporus had virtually become 
a corner of the German Empire. 


TURKEY LOST TO THE ALLIES 


Turkey was irrevocably lost to the Allies 
within nine weeks. It was on November 
5th that Great Britain declared war on 
Turkey and formally annexed Cyprus. In 
their dealings with the Young Turk Gov- 
ernment the three Foreign Offices, in fact, 
had carried guilelessness and longanimity 
almost to the point of frivolity. The 
severity of this judgment is admissible 
when one considers the prodigious conse- 
quences of the policy of the Powers in 
question upon the development of the 
Great War. It cannot be over-emphasized 
that if the Goeben and the Breslau had been 
run down by the British Admiral before 
they reached the Dardanelles, or that if, 
even after these vessels penetrated Otto- 
man waters, Sir Edward Grey, President 
Poincaré, and M. Sazonoff had had the 
presence of mind and the statesmanlike 
“nerve” to force the Dardanelles in the 
wake of the German battleships, Turkey 
would never have gone to war; the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty would never 
have been tempted to regard a Dardan- 
elles expedition as “a legitimate war 
gamble,” (Mr. Churchill’s own expression 
in his speech in the House of Commons, 
November 15, 1915), and the world would 
have been spared the horrors and glories 
of Gallipoli and Anzac; the Fra Angelico 
diplomacy of the Entente Powers in the 
Balkans, characterized by Bulgaria’s pro- 
German action and by the masterly pro- 
German inactivity of Greece, would have 
had no excuse for being; the Entente 
Powers would not have exposed themselves 
to the ironic taunts of King. Constantine: 
“The Balkan policy of the Allies was at no 
time a very definite one. Before 


we can bind ourselves to a fixed and ir- 
revocable programme we are desirous of 
knowing the programme which the Allies 
have drawn up for themselves”; the soil of 
Serbia would not have been overrun by 


the German and Bulgarian invader, and the 
bright and priceless jewel of Mount Lov- 
chen would never have fallen from the 
King of Montenegro’s crown. 

I have defined in a previous chapter 
(see “The Balkan Cauldron,’’ Wor Lp’s 
Work, February, 1916) the essential na- 
ture of the diplomatic incompetency of the 
Entente Powers in their treatment of the 
problem of the Balkans. It was pointed 
out that their sole aim should have been 
to maintain the Treaty of Bukharest, 
which had established in the Balkans a 
provisional peace after the Second Balkan, 
or Inter-Balkan, War. The Entente Pow- 
ers undertook, on the contrary, to revise 
the Treaty of Bukharest—though revision 
was tantamount to abolishing it, to mak- 
ing of it a “scrap of paper’—in the inter- 
ests of a utopian ideal, the reconstruction 
of a Balkan Confederation. This was in 
itself a puerile dream. It was an attempt 
to square the circle, strangely persisted in 
by grown men who were paid by three 
great nations to do the international busi- 
ness of those nations in a businesslike way. 
Moreover, the pursuit of such a will-o-the- 
wisp had an inevitable inconvenience 
which should have sufficed to prevent the 
Entente Powers from embarking on an 
adventure so wild: it pointed out the way 
to the German Foreign Office; it even 
seemed to challenge the Germans to a tug- 
of-war contest, with Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
tied to the middle of the rope. And, in- 
deed, Turkey fallen, they lost no time in 
seeking to foment a third Balkan War. 

What were the advantages, and what 
were the disadvantages, of such a plan 
from the point of view of German interests? 

From the point of view of the Central 
Powers the plan for the creation of a 
Second Inter-Balkan War, or a Third Bal- 
kan War, was no doubt a seductive gamble. 
The chances in favor of successful conse- 
quences from such a venture were many. 
But there were immediate grave risks in- 
volved even in the German plan, and to 
insure its mathematical success the finest 
constructive imagination was required. 

The excellent Pan-German logic of the 
plan we shall see later on. We shall see 
why the immediate disadvantages were 
bravely ignored in view of the grandiose 
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combination of which the plan formed an 
integral part. But for the success of this 
more remote grand combination it was 
necessary that the subordinate plan also 
should be entirely successful, and the cer- 
tainty of such success was so much con- 
tingent on so many uncertainties that the 
scheme could not, after all, be regarded as 
other than merely a seductive gamble. 


WHY GERMANY CRUSHED SERBIA 


The main object of the German plan 
was, of course, the embarrassment of the 
Allies, the weakening of the unity of the 
Coalition, and this was a sound strategic 
idea enough, for even if the Allies held 
together, it tended to woo them from their 
predominant front—and that, indeed, it 
partially succeeded in doing—without in- 
volving for Germany any corresponding 
serious violation of excellent Jominesque 
and Napoleonic principles; it was an essen- 
tial part of the plan, indeed, that, inasmuch 
as the heavy work was to be done by 
Bulgaria, Germany need not divert too 
large an army from her main lines. The 
plan, moreover, seemed to the German 
General Staff to have not merely the im- 
mediate advantage of crushing Serbia, and 
the probable virtue of distracting France 
and England, and the possible merit of 
making confusion worse confounded in the 
councils of the Coalition; it had as well the 
possible merit of deciding Rumania and 
Greece to rally to the Central Powers. 
What Berlin forgot was that the very suc- 
cess of the plan was bound to entail incon- 
veniences of another kind, inconveniences 
which a fineimagination capable of a states- 
man’s real foresight should have detected 
in good time. Jt called for a checkmate, 
and, in consequence, any serious check- 
mate—a move, for instance, of the Allies 
to Saloniki, provided they could establish 
there a solid base—was certain to nullify 
all the political and most of the strategic 
objects aimed at by the fomenting of a 
Third Balkan War. 

In other words, although Austria and 
Germany, thanks to Bulgarian perfidy to 
the Slav cause, could no doubt look forward 
to annihilating the particular nation, 
Serbia, that had always blocked the road 
to the A2gean, real success in that “ puni- 


tive” operation must be achieved only at 
a terrible loss, if into the vacuum of this 
assassinated people’s territory flowed, with- 
out an instant’s delay, the army corps of 
the Allies—or any other army corps!— 
substituting for the Serbs a more re- 
doubtable obstacle still to the long-pro- 
jected Pan-German design on Saloniki! 
At all events, it was singularly to be want- 
ing in imagination not to foresee that, 
from the sole point of view of Austro- 
German interests, there could be no advan- 
tage whatever in facilitating the formation 
of a Greater Bulgaria, overlapping the 
soil of Macedonian Serbia, since such a 
Bulgaria would obviously be even less 
tractable than Serbia herself had been for 
generations in helping to further the old 
Austro-German dreams of securing an 
outlet in the Mediterranean. What could 
it profit to Austria and to Germany to 
shatter provisionally the projects of the 
Southern Slavs if they failed to secure at 
the same time the main object, nay, the 
sole object, to which destruction of this 
Slav nationality was subordinated? 


THE RISE OF TSAR FERDINAND 


Bent on wreaking vengeance on the little 
state whose national idealism had been an 
offense to them, the Pan-Germans and the 
Hungarians of Berlin, Vienna, and Buda- 
pest failed, in a word, to calculate the 
consequences of their complicity with such 
a monarch as Ferdinand of Coburg, Tsar 
of the Bulgars. They had wantonly lifted 
him to a dignity that made him a far 
more dangerous neighbor than a Peter of 
Serbia had ever been or had ever dreamed 
of being. They had also, it should not be 
forgotten, by the same token, revived the 
bitter, almost vendetta, hatreds between 
Bulgaria and Greece. This latter conse- 
quence, perhaps, was one that Austria 
and Germany might convince themselves 
to be not altogether too unfavorable to 
their interests; but such a result could 
have no useful influence on the conduct of 
the war, and it was, in fact, an excellent 
reason, as far as it went, why Greece and 
Rumania should tend to draw nearer to- 
gether. Did not Rumania perceive al- 
ready, in the excessive expansion of Bul- 
garia, the best of pretexts for remorse at 
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not having worked more actively, at the 
outbreak of the war, in favor of the main- 
tenance of that Treaty of Bukharest which, 
if it had not established a real balance of 
power in the Balkans, had at all events 
established a temporary peace, and had, at 
the same time, secured for Rumania a 
position of acknowledged moral superior- 
ity, just above and just outside the pale 
of the Balkan peoples? 

The truth of certain of these observa- 
tions—the accuracy, notably, that Berlin 
had wantonly lifted Ferdinand of Coburg 
to a dignity that made him a far more dan- 
gerous neighbor than Peter of Serbia—was 
quickly revealed to the Prussian War Lord 
after the downfall of Serbia. 


SERBIA WIPED FROM THE MAP 


The first stages of the Germano-Bul- 
garian plan had succeeded with startling 
rapidity. The Austro-Germans began 
their invasion of Serbia on October 6, 
1915. Three days later they occupied Bel- 
grad, while three days later still—the Con- 
stitutional Government of Greece, the 
Venizelos Cabinet, having been forced by 
a coup d’état of the Sovereign to resign— 
Greece refused to come to the rescue of 
her ally, Serbia. On October 14th, Bul- 
garia joined the pack thirsting for Serbia’s 
blood. By November 5th, Nish, the second 
Serbian capital, had fallen to the Bulgars. 
By November 23d, Mitrovitza and Prish- 
tina were in the possession of the Bulgars, 
‘and the Serbian army was in full retreat 
toward the Albanian frontier. Within the 
next ten days Prizrend and Monastir had 
fallen, and the French and British troops 
that had advanced on their chivalrous ex- 
pedition into the uplands behind Saloniki, 
in the forlorn hope of succoring Serbia, 
were beating a hasty and perilous retreat, 
parallel with that of the Serbs, toward the 
shelter of the great Greek port. 

Thus, within a little more than nine 
weeks, the battering-ram of the Austro- 
Bulgarian armies, and particularly of the 
Bulgarian army, had swept Serbian soil 
clean of its rightful owners. Serbia had 


been so completely overrun that the 
Vienna Government informed the Wash- 
ington Government that the American 
consuls there must be withdrawn, Serbia 


having ceased to be an independent Power. 
Serbia, as a whole, had, indeed, all but 
suffered the storied fate of Jericho. 

Yet now began in the ranks of the enemy 
a period of no less startling silence. While 
the governments and parliaments and 
peoples of the West were waiting in 
anguish for news of the Franco-British ex- 
peditionary corps retiring before the Bul- 
gars on Saloniki—the spy-infested metrop- 
olis of a doubtful region of the uncertain 
territory of Greece—the Austrians and 
the Bulgars and the Germans and the 
Turks had stopped their pursuit at the 
Greek frontier. They had called a halt 
close up under that frontier on December 
12th. Yet every rational military con- 
sideration should have impelled them to 
push steadily forward, at whatever cost, 
in order to crush the Franco-British troops 
and keep the promise to King Constantine 
to fling them into the sea. But the days 
went by, and the weeks went by, in halcyon 
calm. There was no sign of activity 
either on the Serbo-Greek or on the Bul- 
garo-Greek frontier. The Allies, mean- 
while, under General Sarrail, were enjoy- 
ing unhoped for delay for converting 
Saloniki into an impregnable fortress. 


THE OMINOUS PAUSE BEFORE SALONIKI | 


What was the cause of this strange 
paralysis of the invading armies, this won- 
drous blunder of the victorious Germans 
and BulgarsP Greece, to be sure, was 
“neutral.”” But no alleged consideration 
of that sort was likely to weigh heavily 
with the violators of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, nor yet with the Bulgarian officers 
whom King Constantine had ejected from 
Saloniki during the Turco-Balkan War. 
What, then, arrested the Germans and the 
Bulgars on the Vardar, where the great 
river penetrated into Hellenic territory? 
Doubts as to the potential attitude of 
Rumania, but above all the new mood of 
the wily Bulgarian Tsar. Ferdinand had 
fulfilled not only his part of the bargain 
with the German Emperor for the de- 
struction of Serbia, but also his engage- 
ments toward his alienated subjects. He 
had restored Bulgarian prestige, which he 
himself had wrecked in the first Inter- 
Balkan War, yet he now began to sulk. 
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In an incredibly short time he had be- 
come Lord of Macedonia. The dreams of 
his people had been fulfilled. Greater 
Bulgaria was a glorious reality. Sacred 
union ruled at Sofia. Once again the 
vainglorious monarch beheld himself the 
object of the acclamations of a grateful 
nation. But that nation was exhausted 
by the grievous sacrifices of their last 
prodigious military effort. The Bulgars 
had been ready to die for the idea of plant- 
ing the Bulgarian flag among the unre- 
deemed cities of Macedonia and Serbia. 
They were not so ready to continue a war 
merely for the aggrandizement of the 
Hohenzollern. Ferdinand’s personal am- 
bitions, however, were still unassuaged, 
and of this fact a no less crafty monarch 
than he was aware. William claimed 
further services. Was it or was it not to 
Ferdinand’s interest to render them? At 
all events, how much William had need of 
him Ferdinand well knew. And _ now, 
moreover, at last, he could dictate his 
terms. He, the Coburg, could address 
the Hohenzollern, equal to equal. Wonder- 
ful moment, that permitted him to leave 
William in the lurch or to stand by him 
to the end! But if William meant to use 
him still, William must pay his price. A 
new compact was necessary. Oh, it was 
not merely a matter of a field-marshal’s 
baton, and of military baubles. Those 
honors and decorations must be made the 
outward and visible signs of the Kaiser’s 
solemn complicity for the attainment of 
the Tsar’s most ambitious dreams. 


THE MEETING OF EMPERORS AT NISH 


Only three years before, during the 
Turco-Balkan War, Ferdinand had beheld 
on the horizon the minarets of Constanti- 
nople. The crown of Constantine had 
seemed just within his reach. Then sud- 
denly the veto of Russia had halted him 
in the trenches of Chatalja. Russia 
paralyzed the arm already extended to 
grasp the crown. Now again the gleam of 
that crown—a great Macedonian, perhaps 
a great Bulgar, Alexander the Great, had 
also followed the lure of the Eastern 
mirage—offered itself to his vision. Ferdi- 


nand conceived a plan worthy of the solemn 
hour. 


He would meet the German Em- 
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peror at Nish, in the birthplace of Con- 
stantine the Great, and he would make 
pointed allusion there to the imperial city 
onthe Bosporus. His voice would quickly 
reach the ears of the great Emperor’s royal 
namesake at Athens, that King Constan- 
tine of Greece who had coveted no less 
ardently than he the heritage of Byzan- 
tium. He would wring from William the 
Second a promise of acquiescence in the 
only plan that could now save the fortune 
of the Hohenzollerns, the creation of a 
Greater Bulgaria reaching from Albania 
to the Golden Horn. 

Such was the significance of the historic 
meeting of the Kaiser and King Ferdinand 
at Nish in January, 1916. The pact there 
sealed was a revised version of a certain 
grandiose, mysterious project evolved, just 
before the Great War, at Konopicht, where 
the Kaiser met the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. When the Archduke was mur- 
dered by the Bosniac schoolboy at Sarajevo 
the Kaiser exclaimed: “Everything will 
now have to be done over again!” In 
King Ferdinand the Kaiser flattered him- 
self that he had found for the dead Arch- 
duke an ideal substitute. . But 
at Bukharest there was another Ferdinand, 
who still maintained a sinister silence! 
Who knew what his choice might be? And 
there at Saloniki, too, were the French 
and the English, nearly 300,000 strong. 

Yes, there were the Allies at Saloniki— 
two of them, at all events!—and if their 
move thither had been a curiously hesita- 
ting one, the consequences of that move 
now, on the international chessboard, 
seemed singularly to forebode an approach- 
ing checkmate. 

It has been seen what Germany’s object 
was in creating the diversion of a Third 
Balkan War. She counted, at all events, 
on embarrassing the Allies, on weakening 
the Coalition of the Liberal Powers. But 
it was clear that the grandiose plan had 
not evolved quite as Germany had in- 
tended. When the Entente Powers per- 
ceived that their action in the Balkans had 
magnificently contributed to the replant- 
ing there of all those seeds of anarchy 
which Berlin and Vienna and Budapest 
had assiduously watered, when they saw 
that even they themselves had failed to 
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avert another Inter-Balkan war favorable 
to Bulgaria and the Pan-Germans, then at 
last the Allied Powers awoke to the real 
nature of the Great War. They finally 
saw that it was an immense political con- 
flict for the balance of power, not only in 
Europe but throughout the world; that it 
was a repetition, on even a greater scale, of 
the Seven Years’ War of the eighteenth 
century; and that, however little the sol- 
diers in the trenches in Flanders or Poland 
were likely to understand the practical 
significance of a Saloniki expedition, it was 
nevertheless necessary, after the series of 
unspeakable blunders that had led up to 
the Third Balkan War and the destruction 
of Serbia and Montenegro, for the great 
Liberal Powers to go to Saloniki and to 
stay there—or to hand over the East for 
generations to the domination of Berlin. 

Thus, the dilly-dallying policy of the 
Entente in its dealings with the Turks, and 
the neglect of the great central verity that 
Serbia was the keystone of the arch of the 
European edifice, were integrally bound 
up with the facts which engendered the 
events that led up to the terrifying situa- 
tion of October and November, 1915, when 
England and France and Russia and Italy 
seemed, to those who knew, about to fall 
asunder, when Germany was ingeniously 
contriving to make a separate peace with 
this or that signatory of the Pact of Lon- 
don (September 5, 1914), and when only a 
complete and heroic change of method 
saved the cause of the Allies. 


ENTENTE DIPLOMACY GROWS FIRMER 


On December 20, 1915, Mr. Lloyd- . 


George made the following striking remark 
in the House of Commons: “In this war 
the elements that make for success in a 
short war were with our enemies; all the 
advantages that make for victory in a 
long war were ours—and they still are. 
Better preparation before the war, interior 
lines, unity of command—those belonged 
to the enemy. We have the 


command of the sea, and, above all, we 
have the better cause.” 

Nothing could be more admirable than 
thisstatement; but the strategic advantages 
possessed by the enemy were not confined 
to the sphere of military matters. 


In that 


of diplomacy as well the enemy possessed 
advantages of exactly the same sort. 
Nearly all the failures of the diplomacy of 
the Quadruple Entente Powers may be set 
down to their diplomatic non-preparation 
before the war, and to the belated, round- 
about, and discordant activity of their 
several Foreign Offices, and the lack of 
unity of command during the war. The 


- risks of such happy-go-lucky and spasmodic 


action were, no doubt, diminished by the 
lucky fact that—despite the submarine— 
the Allies always possessed the command 
of the sea, and that they were fighting 
obviously, as Mr. Lloyd-George says, “for 
a better cause.”’ This latter consideration 
was, indeed, no mere sentimental element, 
but a positive, material one in the case of 
along war. But the truth remains that it 
was just this well-known inability of co- 
alitions to coérdinate their movements 
which partially paralyzed the efficiency of 
the Triple Entente diplomacy during the 
first eighteen months of the great World 
War. Quick, direct, effective action along 
interior lines was, for many months, im- 
possible, because there was no unity of 
command, and if the most eminent mem- 
ber of the Areopagus, M. Delcassé, decided, 
at a certain heart-breaking moment, that 
he could no longer assume responsibility 
for French diplomacy, it was because he 
had become all but mortally exhausted by 
the really distressing spectacle of four 
nations veering and plunging like so many 
segments of a Chinese kite to their common 
doom. The crass self-sufficiency of one, 
the petty jealousy or distrust of a second, 
and the inopporturfe inertia of the national 
pride of them all prevented them from 
working out an all-embracing common 
policy which would permit them to dictate 
diplomatic strategy to Germany and re- 
lieve them of the humiliation of following 
the Prussian beck and call, in dispersed 
formation, all round the planet. 

As I have just said, only a complete and 
heroic change of method saved the cause 
of the Allies. In three stormy Councils of 
War in Paris, Calais, and London, it was 
finally resolved to meet the Balkan ad- 
vance of the Central Powers by the check- 
mate of Saloniki. The arguments of a 
Joffre pleading anxiously the interests of 
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the particular front for which he was 
responsible, the suggestions of a Kitchener 
ready to sacrifice the Balkans to a Syrian 
expedition which would cut the Germans 
from all access to the Nile, went down 
before the double eloquence of Mr. Lloyd- 
George and M. Briand, who, having, in 
the spring of 1915, before it was “too 
late,” urged upon their colleagues the ad- 
vantages of an immediate Balkan expedi- 
tion in order to protect Serbia and to over- 
awe Bulgaria, were now able to emphasize 
the authority of their counsel by a vigorous 
“We told you so”! 

In these meetings the Saloniki expedition 
became a definite, irrevocable fact. The 
several governments awoke to the per- 
ception that they were face to face with 
problems of world-wide strategy. They 
now saw clearly at last that the projects 
of Pan-Germanism were the keynote of 
Prussian strategy; that, though the Power 
that had captured Antwerp and the Bel- 
gian coast line had failed to enter Paris and 
Calais, it was still logically aiming at 
Trieste and Saloniki. It still meant to 
crush the Southern Slavs. It was schem- 
ing to render Austria only a German pro- 
tectorate. It was, above all, following 
down the Danube the grandiose Pan- 
German perspective of the Bagdad Rail- 
way, glancing the while with fixed vision 
now toward Suez, now toward Teheran, 
and applauding the gruesome orgies of 
the Turks in the Armenian highlands. 


GERMANY’S POLITICAL OBJECTIVE 


While Germany held the millions of the 
French, the British, and the Russians: be- 
hind virtually rigid lines, miles beyond her 
own frontier, she was following out logically 
the whole programme of her Pan-Germans, 
as that programme had been audaciously 
developed in the works of a Frenssen, a 
Bernhardi, a Paul Rohrbach, and pooh- 
poohed by an over-candid, over-civilized 
world as so much harmless fustian. 

At the outbreak of the war Germany 
alone had a political object, a far-reaching 
plan. She willed her aggression in order 
to realize that plan in a sleeping or in- 
different Europe. This superior self- 
consciousness assured her strength. It 
was only little by little, as the war pro- 





ceeded, that the other Great Powers 
acquired a clear notion of the German plan 
and of the world interests at stake. At 
the outset, indeed, each of the Powers, save 
Italy, was fighting for its life, and too 
preoccupied to give much time to medita- 
tion on the larger aspects of the struggle. 

The preoccupation of the different 
nations by their urgent national interests 
on their several fronts inevitably remained 
for a time with each of them a fixed idea. 
Normal consciousness of the complete 
world situation was obliterated. The 
Serbian expedition of Germany and Bul- 
garia was the sudden shock that, by a 
natural association of ideas, revived the 
memory of the original cause of the World 
War, namely Austria’s suggestive attack 
on Serbia. Even Italy, -who made her 
own war in her own way, and who ought 
to have been expected to discern the real 
scope of Germany’s wanton aggression, 
reached the light at a late hour. 


ITALY’S HESITATION 


The case of Italy is peculiarly significant. 
When French and British troops landed 
on October 5th at Saloniki, with the 
avowed object of coming to the rescue of 
Serbia, exposed to an Austro-German and 
Bulgarian invasion, it was not overlooked 
either in Paris or in London, nor yet in 
Rome, that Italy was conspicuously ab- 
sent. The days went by and still Italy 
remained silent. Even a portion of the 
Italian press put the question, “Why?” 
It was not easy to reply: “Italy has not 
enough men to act beyond her frontiers,” 
for none of the belligerents had more 
reserves than she. Was it because she 
had not declared waron Germany? What- 
ever the reason, Italy seemed to say: 
“Why aggrandize Serbia? But above all, 
why aggrandize Greece? Why, indeed, 
should we, Italy, join the Allies? Don’t 
we know that in general the Triple Entente 
seeks to aggrandize Greece at our expense? 
Don’t we know that, in order to counter 
balance Italy, the Triple Entente has 
always favored the expansion of Greece in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, even facilita- 
ting a revival of the traditional Hellenic 
thalassocraty? The access of Serbia to 
the Adriatic is perhaps no serious menace 
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either to Italy or to Greece. But the 
arrival of the Serbs on the coast of our 
inner Latin sea is, after all, an event that 
cannot fail to excite the commercial 
imagination of the Greek trader, and a 
far-seeing diplomacy will tend to dictate 
to the Greek rulers a policy of particularly 
cordial codperation with the Serbs. Greece 
is a rival of ours, and she will find it to her 
advantage to maintain with Serbia a 
solid economic alliance, the counterpart 
of that remarkable political and military 
alliance which proved so effective in the 
Second Balkan War. At the same time, 
in the interests of the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean, France, England, and 
Russia—above all, France and Russia, 
who are so dependent for the transport of 
the Black Sea corn in the Greek coasters 
—will, no doubt, feel that they are failing 
in perspicacity if they neglect to do all 
they can to secure for Greece a fair field, 
in face of Italy, for the free play of her 
commercial energy and of her trading 
instincts. In fact, we Italians had, only 
the other day (on October 17th), an inkling 
of what England, at all events, is capable 
of, when she offered Cyprus to Greece! 
Turkey agreed in 1878 to allow England 
to ‘occupy and administer’ Cyprus, solely 
on the understanding that if ‘any attempt 
were ever made by Russia to seize any 
portion of the Asiatic territories of the 
Sultan,’ England would help the Sultan 
to defend such territories by arms. In 
fact, from the 4th of June, 1878, to the 
5th of November, 1914, when England 
celebrated Guy Fawkes’s Day by declar- 
ing war on Turkey and annexing Cyprus, 
Turkey and Great Britain were united by 
a defensive alliance, the point of which was 
openly directed against Russia. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey may have reasoned, logically 
enough, that once England broke her 
alliance by making war on Turkey, the 
guarantee of the alliance, Cyprus, was 
abolished—the jewel dropped automatic- 
ally, as it were, from the British Imperial 
crown. But an England capable of not 


picking that jewel up, an England capable 
even of kicking it aside, while saying to 
Greece, ‘You may have it!’ is an England 
against whom no too many precautions 
should be taken by us Italians! We want 


Balkan balance of power, and we might 
be willing to back the Allies in order to 
prevent Bulgarian domination of the 
Balkans. Did not we prove it in our 
Green Book? But we do not want to join 
in any plan that will give Serbia a moral 
hegemony based on the extinction of Bul- 
garia as a nation.” 


ITALY IN HARMONY WITH ITS ALLIES 


Such was the Italian state of mind 
during the critical hours when France and 
England were wrestling with the problem: 
“Shall we or shall we not remain at 
Saloniki?”’ History cannot blink the fact 
that not until the temporary fate of the 
Serbs was sealed; not until the victories 
of the Bulgarian army, aided by the 
Germans, seemed to forecast the preémp- 
tion of the whole of Macedonia by the 
Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the 
Bulgars; not until the most sacred in- 
terests of Italy in the Balkans and on 
the Adriatic—the very objects that had 
driven her into war—seemed likely to be 
shattered, simultaneously with the down- 
fall of Serbia and the menace to Monte- 
negro, did Italy make up her mind to act 
in complete harmony with the Allies. 

It should not be overlooked, to be sure, 
that only a few weeks before the fall of 
Serbia, in late October, 1915, the British 
Admiralty announced that a certain num- 
ber of German submarines had run the 
gauntlet of the destroyers of Gibraltar, 
and had penetrated the Mediterranean. 
The military and trade routes in the Latin 
Sea were in danger. A few days later a 
French steamer, then a British transport, 
then in quick succession a half dozen 
merchant vessels were torpedoed. Finally, 
an Italian transatlantic liner, the Ancona, 
was attacked and sunk off Sardinia while 
steaming westward, loaded with emigrants 
for the United States. 

Furthermore, at this moment, happily 
for the success of Italian national ideals, 
the three Powers of the Triple Entente 
had already become so irritated with the 
Greece of King Constantine—after having 
humored the Greece of Venizelos—that 
their sentiments toward that country were 
as distrustful as those of Italy had ever 
been. The course of events had thus 
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swept the ground clear for the deployment 
of Italian national ambitions. In Decem- 
ber, 1915, Italian statesmen had the best 
of reasons for feeling quite differently with 
regard to Greece, with regard to Serbia, 
with regard to France and England, with 
regard to the whole problem of the na- 
tional conduct of Italy in the Great War 
than they felt on October 5th, when the 
Allies, invited by M. Venizelos, landed, for 
form’s sake, at Saloniki, or than they felt 
during the long summer months of 1915, 
when the same Powers of the Entente 
were appealing to them to make incon- 
venient sacrifices to Serbia and Greece, 
their potential rivals, in order to facilitate 
the reconstruction of a United States of 
Balkany, which their political common 
sense had long convinced them to be a 
hopeless utopia. The change in Italian 
sentiment, due to the altered world situa- 
tion, was reflected instantly and logically. 


SIGNOR SONNINO’S STATEMENT 


On the 1st of December, 1915, the Ital- 
ian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Sonnino, made in the Italian Chamber a 
remarkable statement. After having de- 
clared that Italy had pursued in the Bal- 
kans its traditional policy, as based on the 
principle of nationalities and of the inde- 
pendence of the Balkan people, and that 
Italian action had been “intensely” di- 
rected toward that end, in full agreement 
with the Allies (sic), the Minister said: 
“And thus have we been persuaded of the 
necessity of making public and solemn 
affirmation of the solidarity existing be- 
tween the Allies, by renewing, as it were, 
the agreement signed by France, England 
and Russia on the 5th of September, 1914, 
and to which Japan subsequently adhered. 
Our formal adhesion has just been made in 
London. The political and econ- 
omic independence of Serbia is one of the 
corner-stones of Italian policy in the Bal- 
kans. It responds to a vital necessity of 
the very existence of Italy as a Great 
Power. The political and economic sub- 
jection of Serbia by Austria-Hungary 
would be tantamount to a grave and 
constant peril for Italy. It would be the 
construction of an insuperable barrier to 
our economic expansion on the opposite 


shores of the Adriatic. In agree- 
ment with our Allies, we regard as an 
indefeasible end in this war the restoration 
of the heroic Serbian people in the pleni- 
tude of their independence. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering, deputies rising in 
their places and crying, “Long live 
Serbia!’””) The presence of our flag on 
the opposite shore of the Adriatic (“ Hear, 
hear!’’) will reaffirm the traditional policy 
of Italy as regards Albania, which repre- 
sents to-day, as in the past, an interest of 
primary importance for us, inasmuch as 
its fate is intimately bound up with the 
equilibrium of the Adriatic. It is a matter 
of the gravest importance for Italy to main- 
tain the independence of the Albanian peo- 
ple. . . . The strategic defense of the 
Adriatic constitutes, indeed, one of the 
principal bases of our political action. 
It is for Italy a vital necessity, an absolute 
necessity of legitimate defense to aim in 
the Adriatic at a balance of power which 
will compensate us for the unfavorable 
configuration of our eastern shore line.” 

The upshot of the deplorable and often 
fastidious negotiations of the Allies with 
the faithless kings of the Balkans had 
thus been to afford Italy one more oppor- 
tunity for the triumph of her national 
policies. With quick resolution she seized 
the event. She signed the Pact of London, 
promising not to make peace separately 
during the present war. But she 
signed it for compensations of the most 
characteristic “sacred egoism”’ sort. She 
became the ally of the Allies, but she 
took Albania. 


ITALY AND MONTENEGRO 


Alas, she had forgotten beforehand 
to take Cattaro, and the result has been 
seen—the loss of one of her best friends 
in Europe and of one of the corner-stones 
of Italian continental policy, Monte- 
negro. Yet, when the Austrian forces 
that had just scaled the heights of the 
Black Mountain and driven King Nicholas 
from his capital, Cettinge, plunged south- 
ward through Scutari along the Monte- 
negrin coast-line into Albania, they were, 
after all, only applying somewhat belatedly 
the spirit of the Treaty of Berlin in so far 
as it concerned the Montenegrin region; 
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and if Italian public opinion thereby re- 
ceived a painful shock, this was partially 
because it had been misinformed, or 
inadequately informed, by the Italian 
Government as to the exact international 
status of the Adriatic question. As a 
matter of fact what Austria really did 
when she captured Scutari and Antivari, 
and marched on Durazzo, was to interpret 
Clause 29 of the Berlin Treaty in a some- 
what ugexpectedly high-handed fashion. 
At the same time she tore up a very im- 
portant but little known agreement that 
she had made with Italy in 1909—an 
agreement that had virtually nullified all 
the advantages that the Treaty of Berlin 
possessed for Austria as regards the East- 
ern Adriatic. Clause 29 of the Treaty in 
question declared, indeed, that Monte- 
negro should be called upon to “come to 
terms with Austria-Hungary as to the 
right of constructing and maintaining a 
route and a railway across the new Monte- 
negrin territory”; and by the same treaty 
Italy had beheld closed against her all the 
Adriatic doors of the Balkans. The port 
of Antivari was given to Montenegro and 
all Montenegrin waters were shut to the 
war vessels of the nations, yet the mari- 
time policing of the Montenegrin coast-line 
was handed over to Aust ia, and Austria— 
not Italy—was permitted to “accord her 
consular protection to the Montenegrin 
merchant flag.” 

This state of things, so humiliating for 
Italy, remained for thirty-one years the 
law of the Adriatic. In March, 1909, 
when Austria raised the question of the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Signor 
Tittoni, who was then Italian Foreign 
Minister, seized the opportunity thus pre- 
sented in order to alter this situation. 

Germany had induced Paris, London, 
and St. Petersburg to acquiesce in the 
infringement of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Italy alone objected. Signor Tittoni in- 
sisted that Italy’s acquiescence in Aus- 
tria’s action in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
must be subordinated to the previous 
fulfilment by Austria-Hungary of her 
promise relative to the freedom of Monte- 
negrin waters. Italy won her point. On 


March 22d Count d’Aehrenthal informed 
the Powers that Austria-Hungary re- 


nounced her rights as defined by Clause 
29 of the Treaty of Berlin, “in conformity 
with an agreement concluded between the 
Government of Vienna and that of Rome.” 
Thus in this operation, in which Italy 
made for the first time effective applica- 
tion of Clause 7 of the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance, obliging the partners to that pact 
to concert in case of any projected modifica- 
tion of the status quo in the Balkans, Rome 
not only advanced her project of ejecting 
Austria from the Adriatic, but also affirmed 
her independence as a member of the 
Triple Alliance, and likewise prepared the 
way for the definitive escape from that 
Alliance which she finally accomplished 
in the spring of 1915, when she denounced 
her treaty with the Central Powers and 
declared war against Austria. 


UNITY OF ACTION AT LAST 


Nevertheless, the fall of Montenegro 
was for the Italian people a severe blow. 
They began to ask themselves if the Pact 
of London was sufficient. They saw at 
last that what they had called “our war” 
was, after all, part of the “one-and-only” 
World War. The scales fell from their 
eyes. “Give us unity of action!” they 
cried; ‘Let us hang together to the end!” 
In fact, the revelation, as has been seen, 
was becoming general; it was not con- 
fined to Italy, but for Italy it was par- 
ticularly dazzling. 

Now, at last, before the evidence of 
facts there was no longer any time for 
academic debate of the question that had 
so deeply harassed the Consulta before the 
war: “Whom must we -most dread, the 
Pan-Germans or the Southern Slavs?” 
Italy now perceived that she had been 
ill-advised in the spring of 1915, to haggle 
so insistently with the Triple Entente over 
the destiny of that portion of the Adriatic 
coast-line coveted by the Southern Slavs. 
She had compelled France and England 
and Russia to force Serbia and the Croats 
and the Montenegrins to sacrifice to her 
their main outlets to the sea. Would not 
a more enlightened self-interest have led 
her, in the spring of 1915, to encourage 
the Allies to despatch to the Danube two 
or three hundred thousand soldiers, in 
order to help the Serbs in a vigorous 
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offensive against the Austrians, while 
Russia was still in the Carpathians, and 
while Bulgaria still hesitated? If she 
had acted with this foresight; if, that is, 
so acting, the Allies had heeded her— 
though the Allies, as | have shown, had 
hardened their hearts to any appeal seek- 
ing to distract them from their dream of 
reviving a Balkan Confederation—Mac- 
kensen’s terrible drive in Russia would 
have been prevented and the Tsar of 
the Bulgars would never have betrayed 
the cause of the Slavs. But now the 
Italians perceived that, contrary to the 
proverb, bygones are never bygones, that 
the womb of Time is big with bygones that 
are bound sooner or later to come to 
maturity. The Italians had annexed Al- 
bania on paper; they were even at Avlona, 
and in the hinterland. But the Greek 
Parliament was cheering to the echo the 
“deputies of North Epirus’”—Southern 
Albania—finally granted the honors of 
admission to that body, notwithstanding 
the veto of the Great Powers at the Con- 
ference of London, and Austria was almost 
at Durazzo. King Nicholas was saying 
his prayers at La Fourviére in Lyons. 
The Serbian army was in Corfu. Bul- 
garia was making for the Adriatic coast- 
line. William and Ferdinand were drink- 
ing to the health of Constantine the Great 
at Nish. What more natural than that 
an Italian Minister, Signor Martini, should 
be commissioned to seize this series of 
events in order to go to Florence and to 
announce that Italy would continue the 
war “until, safe within her sea, she pos- 
sessed the frontier that Dante had traced.” 


. + Pola, presso del Quarnero, 
Che Italia chiude e suoi termini bagna. 


(“Pola, near the Quarnero, which closes 
Italy and bathes her frontiers.”’) If, in 
the early springtime of 1915, Dante had 
been taken as an arbiter in the dispute 
between Italy, the Triple Entente, and the 
Southern Slavs, the course of events would 
have been far different. Only a few 
months before this significant utterance 
Italy had claimed a third of the shore-line 
of the Adriatic! On February 9, 1916, the 
French Prime Minister, M. Briand, left 
Paris for Rome and the Italian front, ona 


visit to the people and Government of 
Italy and to Italy’s King. Simultaneously 
with the arrival of the French Prime 
Minister in Rome, the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
published a decree prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of German products into Italy: Italy 
had bolted the portals of the St. Gothard. 
On the evening of the 12th, the Rome news- 
papers contained an official note stating 
that a conference had been held that 
morning between the French Prime Minis- 
ter, M. Briand, M. Bourgeois, Minister of 
State, M. Barrére, the French Ambassador, 
and the Italian Ministers, Signors Salandra 
and Sonnino. At that conference an 
agreement had been reached “as to the 
necessity of a closer codrdination of the 
efforts of the Allies, with a view to secur- 
ing a perfect unity of action and to con- 
vening in Paris as soon as possible a 
Conference of the Allies.” “The labors 
of this Conference,” continued the Note, 
“will be preceded by a preliminary reunion 
of the General Staffs.””’ At noon on the 
same day, in the great hall of the Villa 
Umberto, the Ministers already named 
and the Ambassadors of the four Powers 
that had signed with Italy the solemn 
Pact of London sat down to a memorable 
banquet. At the close of the banquet, 
Signor Salandra rose and declared amid 
cheers that “the two sister nations had 
rediscovered (sic) one another,’ and he 
added: “The efforts of the Allied Govern- 
ments, acting in wise concert both in the 
political and in the military spheres, are 
supported by the enthusiasm of their 
peoples, whose determination to win is 
bound to shatter all obstacles.” M. 
Briand replied: “Among our enemies the 
coérdination of effort is dictated and im- 
posed by their very geographical con- 
ditions. In the camp of the Allies such 
coérdination could only be the result of 
a higher inspiration and of a deliberate 
will, conscious of its duties in the service 
of the noblest of ideals.” 

Evidently, “Sacred Union” had ac- 
quired a new sense and had found its 
“confessor.” Time and the Force of 
Things had done their work. Inter- 
national Union was now the watchword. 

. . One more turn of the screw and 
Italy would be at war with Germany. 






































WHY | BELIEVE IN HIGH WAGES 


THE SOUND BUSINESS POLICY OF PAYING EMPLOYEES AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE—THE 
EFFECT ON THE HEALTH, SPIRITS, AND PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF THE WORKERS 


BY 


JAMES COUZENS 


NCE we see in the relation 
of capital to labor the 
relation of man to man, 
and see it clearly, we can 
approach our labor prob- 

lems intelligently. The- human element 
in labor is by far the most important in 
business and industry—and usually the 
last to be considered. Most employers 
think of everything else first. They go 
to great pains to select a proper location 
for their factory or their store. They 
install the best modern machinery and 
equipment. They endeavor to make sure 
of ample capital for operation. They 
provide abundant supplies of material. 
They arrange for adequate transportation 
facilities. They study their market. For 
these things they will hire experienced and 
high-priced managers and advisers; they 
may even spend money on what they call 
efficiency. Then they will announce that 
they have so many “jobs” open for any- 
body who wants them at such-and-such a 
rate of pay; and from that day on their 


employees mean no more to them than a 


certain number of “hands” whose exist- 
ence as human beings is remembered only 
through the periodical necessity of signing 
a pay roll. But if they employ horses 
they will insist that the horses be kept in 
good working condition. 

It is a hopeful sign that more and more 
employers, hitherto apparently indifferent 
to the needs, feelings, health, and happiness 
of their men, are manifesting an interest 
in welfare work. They are contributing 
more liberally to charities, some of which, 
paradoxical as it is, may be called upon 
to care for their own workmen or their 
workmen’s families; they are financing 
and promoting welfare organizations in 
their own plants; they are making im- 
provements in factory conditions; if sta- 


tistics are worth anything, the income of 
the average wage-earner is steadily rising. 
But all this is only a beginning of what 
industry and business should and can and 
will, I believe, eventually do by way of 
combating poverty and ameliorating social 
unrest. It is not charity that is needed to 
make self-supporting and _ self-respecting 
citizens: it is work and a living wage. 

What is a living wage? It certainly is 
not determined by the fact that the aver- 
age laborer used to get less than he gets 
now, encouraging though that may seem 
to be. It is not the average wage that 
counts with the individual workman; 
it is what he, as an individual, actually 
receives. What is his “bit”? If it is 
not enough to provide properly for his 
wife and family and give them some of the 
comforts of life it ought to be, and we may 
expect to hear from him until it is. Some- 
times when I look at the palace of a 
merchant prince or an industrial magnate 
whose employees are living within reach- 
ing distance of the bread line | wonder 
that we do not hear about it much 
more frequently than we do. 

I am not talking pure philanthropy now, 
good as that is, nor even justice, good as 
that is. I am talking sound business as 
I understand it. It is my experience that 
it pays to pay good wages. It pays be- 
cause a workman is a human being and 
will work harder to make a high wage 
than a low one. We have proved that in 
the Ford Motor Company. We have 
done more business and made larger 
profits while paying our employees five 
dollars a day or more than we ever did 
in the days of lower wages. 

At this point, of course, I meet the usual 
criticism that ‘everybody cannot do what 
the Ford company does.” I am quite 
aware of that fact and quite as insistent 
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on my argument. I am not arguing that 
every employer should pay a five-dollar- 
a-day wage. I am not attempting to 
prescribe any stated wage for all employers 
to pay or for any individual employer to 
pay. I am simply arguing that as a 
general rule in any well organized plant, 
the higher the wages paid the better the 
work is bound to be—better in quality 
of product and better in volume of pro- 
duction. The employer who assumes that 
he can get the best possible service from 
his employees by paying the lowest wage 
they will work for is unquestionably right 
in his theory that every man who sells his 
service should render his employer the 
best service he can; but that employer 
neglects the all-important human element 
in labor. The employee may actually do 
his best; but if he is not in good health, if 
some member of his family is ill, if his 
mind and his nerves are distraught with 
any one of a thousand anxieties incident 
to comparative penury, he cannot do his 
best no matter how he tries. Men with 
any sense of service or responsibility to 
duty are simply not built otherwise. Or 
the employee may be free of all anxiety, 
he may think he is doing an honest day’s 
work, he may be earning all his employer 
expects him to earn for his wage, and still 
he may not be producing the best that is 
in him. He needs an incentive to freshen 
his interest and arouse his ambition. 
That is the human element in labor, too. 
You can drive a horse or you can speed up 
a machine, but if you are going to get the 
best possible service from a wage worker 
you must remember he is a man and treat 
him as a man. That is why no concern 
ever shared its profits with a horse or a 
machine, but only with its men. 

And yet, when I argue that employers 
should pay their employees as liberally 
as is reasonably possible, | am told that if 
the more successful employers in any line 
of manufacture or merchandising were to 
pay such wages as they could afford to 
pay, some employees would be getting 
more than other employees in the same 
line of work. This, we hear, would amount 
to injustice. The labor market would 
be so disturbed that our whole industrial 
system would be knocked out of gear. | 
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confess | am not very much alarmed 
about our industrial system on that score 
—else | might be worried over the equal 
injustice of paying larger returns to capital 
from some factories than from others 
in the same line of production. [ am more 
alarmed about an industrial system that 
fails to protect the man engaged in it 
against want, temporary or permanent, 
against unemployment, against sickness, 
or against old age. That is the kind of an 
industrial system that breeds discontent 
and unhappiness and strikes and all 
manner of wasteful wars between capital 
and labor. We were not always able to 
pay five dollars a day in the Ford com- 
pany, but from the day we began business 
we always paid better than the prevailing 
wage for automobile workers, and during 
my thirteen years as general manager we 
never encountered a serious strike. 


DO HIGHER WAGES FOMENT TROUBLE? 


To this policy another objection is 
raised. We are told that it is unfair to 
other manufacturers who are desirous of 
conducting a legitimate business for any 
concern to pay such high wages as to 
create discontent and foment labor trouble 
in other factories that cannot pay as well. 
We are told that the workingman is in- 
clined to believe that if one concern can 
pay more another can, and that he will 
always be dissatisfied with the employer 
who does not pay the highest wage. De- 
troit employers can testify that no such 
misgivings have been justified in Detroit, 
despite two years of Ford wages; and it 
seems to me that the employer who ad- 
vances that objection is over-rating the 
importance of his own welfare and under- 
rating the intelligence of the workingman. 
The workingman will soon learn, if he 
does not already know, whether his em- 
ployer is giving him a square deal or not; 
and the workingman who knows he is 
getting a square deal from his employer is 
not likely to make trouble for him. As 
for the employer, it is up to him to meet 
competition in wages as in everything 
else, and if he cannot survive on that 
basis the sooner he goes out of business 
the better for himself, for his employees, 
for his community, and for his country. 
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WHY I BELIEVE 


There is no law of God or man by which 
a merchant or manufacturer is guaranteed 
protection against his own incapacity. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about manu- 
facturing or merchandising. There is 
not even any way of knowing beforehand 
whether a man is endowed with the talents 
necessary to engage in any business. We 
set a minimum standard for doctors and 
lawyers and dentists and teachers before 
we permit them to practise. In Michigan 
we also insist that nurses, opticians, ac- 
countants, veterinarians, and barbers shall 
demonstrate their qualifications before 
they are let loose on the public. Many 
of them turn out to be failures, too, despite 
their training; yet nobody thinks of 
criticising their successful competitors. 

From the ambitious aspirant in the field 
of business, however, the state does not 
demand any demonstration of qualifica- 
tions at all, and for the very good reason 
that there does not seem to be any way of 
doing it. If he has sufficient capital to 
start with, or an influential relative to 
put him in a commanding position, he is 
licensed to practise. Why his competitors 
should be asked to worry about his suc- 
cess is something | am quite unable to 
understand. He fails, as a matter of fact, 
more often than he succeeds, and if the 
world waited for the derelicts to raise the 
standard of wages it would be a long wait. 

So far from it being in any degree wrong 
for the merchant or manufacturer to raise 
the wages of his own employees to any 
point he sees fit, it is essentially right. To 
say that there shall be no wider distri- 
bution of wealth among wage earners than 
we now have until such time as the general 
level of wages in all industry can be raised 
is merely to postpone action and encourage 
incompetence. There is a simpler process 
than that. Let all employers who are 
able to raise wages raise them. The 
result will be that other employers will be 
compelled to meet the raise, or retire in 
favor of somebody who knows how, and 
industrial unrest will begin to disappear. 

It was with the idea of doing our part to 
meet the problem of industrial unrest as 
well as of improving our business that we 
established, two years ago, the five-dollar- 
a-day wage in the Ford company for all 
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employees who had been with us six 
months or more. We believed that in this 
way we would not only intensify the inter- 
est of our employees in their work, increase 
the efficiency of the plant, and spread the 
doctrine of high wages, but we would 
also benefit to a large extent commercially 
by the wide publicity which such an un- 
usual programme would bring us. Our 
experience during the last two years has, 
fully justified our judgment both in ef- 
ficiency and publicity. 


THE BLINDNESS OF SELFISHNESS 


I said I was not talking pure philan- 
thropy in arguing for high wages. But 
obviously the man whose soul is darkened 
by selfishness or class prejudice cannot 
grasp this vision of the new day of in- 
dustry. For instance, a friend of mine 
with extraordinary skill in factory man- 
agement was endeavoring to reduce the 
cost of converting a ton of water into 
steam. He bought the most modern 
machinery for the purpose. He analyzed 
his problem in the most scientific way. 
He brought into play every atom of knowl- 
edge he possessed, and he secured a sub- 
stantial saving in the production of steam. 
But he still felt that the cost ought to be 
lower. So he told the men in the boiler 
room that he would split “fifty-fifty” with 
them on all they saved below the minimum 
cost he had reached. The first year they 
cut expense $32,000 below his minimum, 
and he divided $16,000 among them. I 
was telling this story to another manu- 
facturer, and his first remark was, “But 
how long does he have to keep giving them 
that money?” 

What he lacked, you see, was heart 
action. He could understand the science 
of it, and the good business policy involved, 
but he could not appreciate the philosophy 
of separating himself from half the money 
the men had saved, and which nobody else 
in the plant could have saved, and which 
the men themselves did not know they 
could save until they found themselves 
partners in the firm. 

For the employer who is doing his best 
for his men and can do no more I have 
nothing but sympathy. There is no more 
disgrace in failing as a manufacturer or 
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merchant than in failing as a musician, 
a blacksmith, a writer, or anything else. 
Failure is only an indication that, if you 
have done your best, you are a misfit. 
There is no rule of thumb by which all 
employers in all lines may guarantee them- 
selves success in their relations with their 
men any more than there is any hard and 
fast rule by which they may guide them- 
selves to financial success. Legislation 
cannot do it. Legislation is only a clumsy 
and usually ineffective substitute for wis- 
dom in these things. The futility of 
relying on some new law to correct every 
human ill is pretty generally recognized. 
What we have in our hearts counts for 
more than anything we can put on the 
statute books. Every employer must 
work out his own salvation. But since 
there is competition among workingmen 
for the best jobs, he cannot object if there 
is competition among employers for the 
best workingmen. And that employer 
will have the best workingmen who ac- 
cords his workingmen the best treatment, 
provided always that the added efficiency 
of the workingmen is not diminished or 
nullified by unwise or improvident manage- 
ment in other respects. 


BETTER TREATMENT, BETTER WORKMEN 


I do not mean that it is necessary or 
desirable for any employer to increase 
wages merely for the purpose of raiding the 
plants of his competitors and securing the 
most productive workers. When the Ford 
company put its minimum wage up to 
five dollars a day, it did not discharge a 
single man, nor did it take men away from 
other shops. I mean that any employer 
can, and should, improve the standard of 
his employees by treating them more 
like human beings than like machines, 
thus reviving something of the spirit 
of codperation and friendliness and mutual 
loyalty that began to disappear with the 
creation of great corporations. So long 
as it can be said that ‘‘a corporation has 
no soul” we need not look for any more 
“soul’”’ quality in the factory than in the 
head office. The corporation that treats 
every employee as if he were an individual 
and an entity instead of a number will 
soon find that it has a soul, and can do 


things which its less intelligent competitor 
cannot do. Instead of constant strife 
from its employees, it will find loyalty 
and, if need be, sacrifice. 

Such a corporation will see that the sick 
wife or ailing child of an employee will 
have proper medical attendance, though 
it would do much better by paying the 
employee wages that will enable him to 
secure proper medical attendance him- 
self. Such a corporation will not let an 
employee lie ill at home for weeks without 
seeing that he is cared for, if for no other 
reason than that a trained worker is a 
better asset than a “green” hand. Such 
a corporation will not throw an unsatis- 
factory worker into the street without 
trying to find some place in its organi- 
zation where he will be useful, if for no 
other reason than that his weaknesses are 
better known than a newcomer’s. Such 
a corporation will help reclaim the world’s 
unfortunates and delinquents by giving 
them a chance—g7 per cent. of the ex- 
convicts employed by the Ford company 
have made good, though 45 per cent. of 
them required a good deal of attention 
and patience. Such a corporation will 
even find some way of caring for its share 
of the world’s incompetents, for Society 
must care for them anyhow and must add 
to the corporation’s tax roll if provision is 
not made for them on the pay roll. But 
these things are not likely to happen in 
any plant without heart action behind 
them. Where they are inspired by dollars 
and cents alone, the human spirit is miss- 
ing and their effect is discounted. System 
alone is not enough in any kind of dealing 
with human beings. 


POVERTY THE GREATEST ENEMY 


See what an opportunity is open to the 
American employer. Is it too much to 
say that the future of the United States 
lies entirely in his hands? Gorgas, prince 
of sanitarians, warns us that “poverty is, 
after all, the greatest enemy to the health 
and well-being of the human race,” and 
points to the remedy: 


All increase of wages tends directly toward 
the decrease of poverty, and therefore to the 
improvement of health conditions. 

After we have once corrected our social con- 
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ditions so that we all get natural wages, the 
existing poverty of the higher civilizations will 
be greatly alleviated. 

That is the answer to the labor agitator 
who demands that the trade union shall 
take control of business for the benefit of 
the wage workers. The wage worker 
fights only for self-preservation, which is 
the first law of Nature, and if his welfare 
is assured in terms even more liberal than 
he seeks he will have nothing to fight about. 
No labor union ever came into being until 
the laborer saw danger ahead. 

Nor need any employer confuse himself 
with a definition of ‘natural wages.” 
He knows what it costs for a man to live 
and support a family or other dependents 


and to keep them in good health. Let him 
provide for that at least as solicitously as 
he provides for every other element in his 
business, and let him share with every 
man as much more as he earns, not for- 
getting that success as an employer comes 
from the heart as well as from the head. 

There is play enough in such a pros 
gramme for our vaunted American ini- 
tiative and enterprise. The weak em- 
ployer will go to the wall, as he should; 
and the battle will be to the strong, as it 
should be; and the follies of Socialism 
and the terrors of anarchy will fade away 
in an industrial system that guarantees 
to every man, rich or poor, a fair field 
and a square deal. 


“WE DEMAND” 
Il. SOFT COAL, WAGES, AND THE PUBLIC 


HOW THE BITUMINOUS MINERS WORK AND LIVE, AND WHY THEY PERIODICALLY ASK FOR 
MORE PAY—THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST IN THE CHRONIC UNREST IN THE COAL FIELDS 


BY 


GUY W. McCONNELL 


Last month Mr. McConnell’s article on conditions in the anthracite fields was published in the 


Wor.p’s Work. 


At that time the same threat of a big strike hung over the bituminous fields—a threat 


that 1s repeated every few years and that as regularly paralyzes local business, affects business somewhat 


all over the country, and ends in a rise in wages and in the price of coal. 


The public interest enters 


here, and Mr. McConnell’s article is an attempt to analyze the conditions at the mines that cause this 


chronic unrest.—THE EpITors. 


NE night last March, about 

the natural-gas grate in the 

Pantall Hotel, in the bitu- 

minous coal-mining town of 

Punxsutawney, a number of 

traveling salesmen were loafing in a group, 
time hanging heavily upon their hands. 

“To-night, all over the soft-coal field,” 

said the missionary of the big tobacco 

company whose new brand we were smok- 

ing to the man selling baby carriages, 

“from here in western Pennsylvania down 

to West Virginia and from western Mary- 

land out to Illinois, there are 10,000 fellows 

in the same position as ourselves, tied up 

in hotels, twirling their thumbs.” 


“Business bad?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Uncertain,” replied the Victrola record 
agent. “Down in New York right now 
the usual biennial wage scale conference 
is on between the Association of Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America. Until our 
trade knows whether it’s going to be strike, 
wage concession, or nothing at all, they 
won’t buy stock.” 

We all turned as a case beer distributor 
from Pittsburg hurried in from the street. 
“News!” he cried. “The night telegraph 
operator at the station has an Associated 
Press report from the New York confer- 
ence. On the first of April the soft coal 
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miners will get a wage increase. At least 
5 per cent. This affects 350,000 men. 
Hurrah! Everybody’s happy, now!” 

“Everybody?” queried an_ observer 
with irony, as the group broke up, each 
salesman seeking a blank on which to wire 
his house that trade soon would be elastic 
once more. “How about the fellow who 
fires his boiler with steam coal? He must 
pay the price!” 

“In 1915, about 430,000,000 short tons 
of soft coal were mined,” the district secre- 
tary of the operators’ association had said, 
in conversation with me earlier in the day. 
“Compliance with union demands will run 
up the cost of this coal at the mines easily 
25 cents a ton, including the expense of 
new mining equipment made _ necessary 
by a ‘mine-run basis’ of wage payment, 
together with about 5 cents a ton for in- 
surance under the new workmen’s compen- 
sation law. Our 1916 labor bills alone will 
be advanced not less than $10,000,000.”’ 

Now the official announcement of Presi- 
dent White of the coal workers’ union 
declares: “All my people demand is a 
chance to live in decency, comfort, and 
security. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that a man 
cannot support his family and do this for 
less than $750 a year.” 

This is his statement, notwithstanding 
that under the working agreement which 


- expired at the end of. March the “full 


working year” wages of even a day la- 
borer in the soft-coal industry amounted to 
$789.36. . 

Therefore, what is really the financial 
problem of these wardens of the Nation’s 
commercial and industrial heat, which 
every so often is flung at the coal user for 
solution by burdening the operating ex- 
pense of his own business with advanced 
coal prices? 


“UNIONISM””’ NOT SOLID 


In the anthracite field, the problem of 
the miner at work, in all disputes, is solved 
by a court of last resort, composed of 
operators, miners, and a neutral umpire. 
But in the soft-coal fields there is no such 
general “Board of Conciliation.” Each 
mining company, frequently each of the 
different mines of one corporation, and the 
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workers in its employ ordinarily battle 
out their troubles among themselves. 

Although there are twice as many soft- as 
hard-coal workers, there is a varying degree 
of union interest among them, solid in 
some sections, weak in others, and di- 
vided elsewhere. 

Instead, therefore, of one element of 
labor, as in the anthracite field, here | 
found, in seeking to comprehend the story, 
that unionism is not solid even in so-called 
“union” mines; that many of the largest 
operations are in distinctly “non-union” 
mines; and that even in these times; when 
the cry of labor shortage is heard every- 
where, the small, neutral operator gets 
all the “help” he needs, and at his own 
figure, too. 


THE CHANGING CONDITIONS 


If the individual operator were a leading 
element in the soft-coal industry, my in- 
vestigation would not have been made. 
He is not. Every year sees his type dwind- 
ling, humanly yielding to the temptation 
to turn a neat bargain with his virgin pro- 
perty in a mining land deal with the power- 
ful coal mining companies. Gradually he 
is being eliminated from the industrial 
factions, until to-day 75 per cent. of our 
bituminous coal is mined by large aggre- 
gations of concerted capital in whose 
hands rest the fortunes of the worker. 


Thus, the pleasant labor conditions of . 


yesterday in the individually owned mines 
may to-morrow have undergone a radical 
change, dependent entirely upon the oper- 
ating policy of the incoming management. 

“How, then, is the social condition of 
the wage earner affected by these con- 
stantly shifting ownership deals?” I asked 
a prominent lawyer in Du Bois, who for 
many years has practised for both sides. 

“He gets more pay,” was the answer. 
“Even those big interests which refuse to 
recognize the union pay the union scale. 
In these parts, this is 72 cents a ton against 
from 45 cents to 60 cents paid by the small 
owner, according to his ability to haggle 
with the applicant for a job.” 

“Why, in view of this, is he so badly in 
need of this recently awarded wage ad- 
vance?” | inquired. 

After a slight hesitation, the lawyer re- 
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plied: “One reason—to equalize loss of 
time due to idleness.” 

“Idle because of car shortage?” I queried. 

“Not always. When the demand for 
coal falls off, the mines shut down.” 

“The public wants a better excuse than 
either of those, in these busy times, when 
mills are running full all over the country,” 
| said in return for that. 

“Then let the public find some way to 
break up local strikes’! he retorted. 
“That would do more to keep these men 
steadily employed than anything else | 
know.” 


“GENERAL” AND “‘DISTRICT’” STRIKES 


“General” strikes and “district” strikes 
have, it is true, in recent years been few 
in the soft-coal fields, thanks to the re- 
straining influence of the heads of the 
national union body. But there is a seri- 
ous inflammatory disturbance every now 
and then at this or that mine which affects 
the whole social structure. 

The cause? “Outrageous union de- 
mands!”’ was the hot declaration of the 
superintendent of one of the Berwind- 
White collieries in lower Pennsylvania, in 
whose home | visited over a Sunday. For 
a long time the mines of this company in 
various localities were infested with ambi- 
tious union organizers whose oratory and 
heart-to-heart talks were inciting the new 
sensation of rebellion in the sensitive minds 
of the immigrants new in the country to 
which the gold in the coal lured them. 
Labor disaffection in one part of a mine 
spreads like disease to all others. 

“Time and again, when we had rush 
orders to fill, and plenty of cars standing 
idle on the sidings,”’ said my friend, the 
superintendent, “these interruptions over 
trifling details would cause us to lose 
thousands of dollars a day and the waiting 
consumer to damn the coal companies and 
the railroads and to threaten, through their 
local Congressmen, a federal investigation 
into the ‘coal trust’!”’ 

Finally, this company, not long since, 
took the union situation into its own hands, 
arbitrarily notifying its mine officials to 
“draw all rails, take out the engines, and 
shut the plants down tight!” [It was in 
the dead of winter. Christmas, with its 


financial drains, was approaching. After 
much parley, the older heads among the 
mine workers prevailed. That one idle 
month cost the wage earners about $20,000 
at each of the mines, and it resulted in 
unionism being exterminated. The union 
body is entirely ignored by this and many 
other big coal companies, for reasons sim- 
ilar to those described, while union men 
may receive employment. They pay what 
wages they please, not less than the union 
scale, often more if the man seeking a job 
looks like an asset for the place. 

These little strikes, of which the general 
public hears little or nothing at all, popping 
up now in this section, now in that, have, 
indeed, absorbed no small percentage of 
the mine workers’ pay, so that by the time 
he gets out of the financial difficulty into 
which he is thrown during the “‘settlement”’ 
his clamor for more money is of necessity. 


IGNORANT FOREIGN LABOR ROBBED 


“Admitting this as true,” said a union 
miner to me, over in the Indiana district, 
“we've had to get even with the grafters in 
the coal companies who have drained our 
ignorant foreign classes of large sums of 
wage money.” 

“Grafters—what 
queried. 

“Have you ever heard of mine foremen 
selling jobs at so much per to new men?” 
he asked, in bitterness, adding explosively, 
“and the Court legalizing such extortion 
too!” 

It is true. This thing came out openly 
in the anthracite field, only a few weeks 
before, in the County of Luzerne; and | 
found that it has been practised among the 
bituminous men, also, despite the effort of 
the companies to “shield”’ or “eradicate”’ 
the cause. 

This species of graft has cropped out in 
other ways which deplete the earnings of 
these miners. The mine-working element 
coming to this land of the free householder 
is an easy mark for speculative “under” 
officials of the mines or the company store- 
keepers, or their John Doe lieutenant, a 
community “promoter.” Differing from 
the anthracite groups, where the mines are 
actually in and down under the surface of 
the ground on which rests the town where 


sort of graft?” I 
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the miners live, bituminous coal is dug out 
from under the crest and sides of hills and 
rolling plateaus in “spots,” some wider 
and more “fertile” than others, through- 
out the mineral districts. Around these 
“spots” the “settlement” is built. Some- 
times this happens to be on the edge of a 
town which, topographically adapted, be- 
comes a thriving commercial centre. More 
often, however, the mines and miners’ 
homes are several miles beyond the com- 
munity proper, which may be pivotal to a 
numberof collieries. In the intervening open 
country, many real estate schemes have 
been perpetrated upon the home-seeking 
foreigners for some of whom there might be 
insufficient “company” housing facilities. 





THE REAL ESTATE GRAFTERS 


One afternoon, some little while past, on 
a Saturday holiday, there was observed a 
trio staking an open plot in the neighbor- 
hood of the Knoxville plant, two spectators, 
a Hungarian and his wife, excitedly looking 
on. Ina few minutes the deal was closed 
for a cash-down payment of $25 and a 
written agreement to pay bi-monthly in- 
stalments of $10. The John Hopf family 
were the dazed and elated possessors of 
their first American investment, where, 
when all paid for, a house would be erected 
and their hearthstone of civilization laid. 

John was a five-ton-a-day pick miner 
on a 60-cent scale. For some time, regu- 
larly, his wages were good, so he did not 
default in his realty payments. He had a 
dry working-place, in fact as many places 
as he could work. Something, meanwhile, 
in the family financing made it impossible 
on one occasion for John to pay up to the 
real estate dealers. Immediately he was 
shifted to a wet and tough portion of the 
mine where almost insurmountable physi- 
cal conditions reduced his production, and 
consequently his wages ran lower. Fur- 
ther settlement upon the property pur- 
chased was now impossible. It reverted, 
according to the understanding, to the 
original holders. 

Favoritism in working space applies 
also to the family man miner who buys 
liberally from the “‘company store” which, 
now disappearing in the hard-coal country, 
thrives and flourishes in the scattered 
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isolation . of the soft-coal settlements. 
Company store extortion in a way has been 
curtailed by the union, which in many 
soft-coal states has forced laws through the 
legislatures prohibiting coal companies 
from holding up more than two weeks of a 
worker’s pay. But let the dealings at the 
store drop off! The mine worker hears 
of it at the mine when the foreman shifts 
him, “of necessity of course,” to one of the 
less desirable “banks.” 

“You must certainly know of these 
impositions upon your working people for 
which the public ultimately pays through 
repeated wage advances,” I said boldly to 
the president of one of the largest operating 
companies in the country. 

“We both know and deplore,”’ said he 
frankly and _ seriously. “Every case 
brought to our attention is made a severe 
example to our entire management force. 
These are some of the reasons why, in the 
operation of my industries, I ‘recognize’ the 
union, with whom we coéperate constantly 
in wiping these practices out.” 

“The grafter is always with us,” say 
the clergy, itinerants to be met on horse- 
back here and there about; “the foreigner 
is a child—to be educated.” 

“By the time he becomes practical,” 
moralizes the broader minded union offi- 
cial, “he either goes back to the old coun- 
try to stay—rich, according to his idea 
of wealth—or, recently, he has been called 
back to fight in the war.” 

“How about our native labor—where 
has it gone to?” I asked a grizzly veteran. 

“To easier and less hazardous trades,” 
he replied; “and our sons are too good to 
work in the mines!” 

Thus are the conditions among these coal 
workers, indispensable as they are to the 
life and welfare of the Nation, whether 
they work on a “tonnage”’ basis or by the 
“car”; whether “contractors” or “per 
diem” men. Regardless of compensation 
for eight hours or longer, making so much 
less or so much more and eager to develop 
socially and adopt native customs, they, 
like their deeper digging brothers in the 
anthracite soil, seem to be little better off 
to-day than when the bow of their iimmi- 
grant ship sailed into port, under the beam- 
ing eye of the Goddess of Liberty. What, 

















“WE DEMAND” 


Courtesy of the National Child Labor Committee 
THE ENTRANCE TO A SOFT-COAL MINE 


In many bituminous mines the coal is dug out from under the crest and sides of hills and from rolling 
plateaus, and is much nearer the surface than is anthracite 
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AN ENTRANCE THROUGH A SHAFT 


_.. This is the usual form of entrance to anthracite mines, but is less common in the soft-coal region. 
Chis difference is only one of dozens of differences in conditions of work in the two kinds of coal fields that 
are reflected in differences in the demands made by the labor unions 
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AT THE TOP OF A MINE 


Although there are twice as many soft- as hard-coal workers, the unions among the former are by no means 
as strong as among the latter 








Courtesy of the National Child Labor Committee 
AT THE BOTTOM OF A MINE 


Under the small independent mine owners the workers generally receive better treatment, though often 
less pay, work under better conditions, and are more contented than in the collieries of big companies 
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Courtesy of the National Child Labor Committee 
LOADING COAL AT A SMALL MINE 


The soft-coal miners have heretofore been paid for every ton of actual coal mined, as determined after dirt 
and rocks have been sieved out of it. This method of payment was a long-standing grievance to the miners 
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LOADING COAL AT A LARGE MINE 


The soft-coal miner prefers payment by “mine run,” that is, per carload of material mined, regardless of 
the amount of actual coal contained in a car. A similar rule is in force in the anthracite regions 








“WE DEMAND” 





MINERS HOMES 


The soft-coal companies, as a rule, erect tenements for the mine workers which rent for from $7 to $9 a month. 
Many companies also maintain endowed schools for the miners’ wives and children 


therefore, may the public expect to hear 
of these dependents in the future? 

Here, in the concluding pages of the 
picture, may be afforded some relief from 
the shadows in the story of the past. 

For one thing, the future of the mining 





industry every year depends less upon man 
labor. Not long ago, the old time method 
of undercutting the coal by pick and wedge 
was universal, about five tons a day being 
a fair day’s job, regardless of working- 
hour restrictions, the incision being about 





A BITUMINOUS MINING TOWN 
Unlike anthracite mining towns, which are generally built on the land over the mine itself, the soft- 


coal village may be located at some distance from the mine. 


This condition creates a different social situation 


in the two regions, affecting especially such questions as the ‘company store” 
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Courtesy of Coal Age 


DRILLING BY HAND 


The old and slow method of mining coal which is being superseded by machine drilling. 


Machinery 


is making the mining industry every year less dependent upon man labor, and its use is one of the standing 


grievances of the miners 


three feet; then came the compressed air 
pick or puncher, boring a four-and-one- 
half-foot hole, increasing the tonnage 
loosened by the one blast of powder; finally 
in many of the larger operations, in the 
heavy producing sections of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and the Middle states, the 
electrical cutter, “sawing” a seven-foot 
hole, was introduced, making possible the 
cutting and scraping by two men of from 
seventy-five to one hundred tons a day, a 
loader being equal, under the eight-hour 
shift, to about ten tons. 

This mining of the coal by machinery, a 
festering union sore, has greatly reduced 
the number of men needed, has largely 
increased the tonnage possibilities in a 
more limited length of working time, and 
its saving, over the older and more cum- 
bersome methods, is about seven and one 
half cents a ton. 

In mines where this operation has been 


brought up to date, as in the Adrian and 
Florence of the R. P. C. & I., where | 
landed on my first morning in these fields, 
man labor has been cut more than in half, 
so that here, in times of labor shortage for 
any cause—be it strike, restricted immi- 
gration, or what—paralysis in the industry 
need not necessarily follow. 

At such collieries, too, the modernizing 
has not been entirely confined to the coal 
mine itself. Here, as in certain places in 
the hard-coal field, | found model tene- 
ments, renting from $7 to $9 to each family, 
where the social restraint is more likely to 
keep the _ pestiferous but necessary 
“boarder” from running away with the 
housewife—a custom ordinarily so preva- 
lent in mining camps, and so disastrous to 
the hoarded savings of the bereft husband 
and to the moral atmosphere of the settle- 
ment generally. In many of the little 
cities adjacent to these plants, | found en- 
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Courtesy of the National Child Labor Committee 


DRILLING COAL BY MACHINERY 


By the use of this and other labor-saving methods, the amount of coal cut each day has increased in many 
mines from about five tons by one man to approximately one hundred tons by two 


dowed schools in which the miner’s wife 
and daughter may study the domestic 
sciences; and training schools for the young 
men and boys. There are many splendidly 
equipped hospitals with a “full’’ medical 
aid fund to which each mine worker con- 
tributes ten cents a month and, usually, a 
dollar a month for the physician who cares 
for all the members of his family without 
further cost. 

“Social legislation” in the form of work- 
men’s compensation insurance is now 
effective in all bituminous states, the first 
immediate effect of which has been a wide- 
spread “Safety First’? movement, and, as 
a result, the figures for 1915 show that, 
compared with the previous year’s record, 
one additional life to every 4,000 mine 
employees was saved. 

“Saving lives to reduce compensation 
claims” is doubtless the motive behind 
this expensive “safety” campaign and, 
as usual, the union does not think that it 


goes far enough. A district convention 
which | attended near Pittsburg, in Febru- 
ary, recommended that “a law be passed 
to safeguard the lives of practical miners 
against impractical miners being dumped 
into the country from all parts of Europe.” 

Perhaps of the 146 delegates representing 
40,000 mine workers present at the time 
that resolution was adopted without dis- 
cussion not one was from an isolated mine 
town near Charleston, W. Va., where, one 
evening, | curiously followed what seemed 
to be the entire mining population to the 
town hall to see what was going on within. 

The hall was jammed to overflowing on 
the outside steps. It was to be a gala 
night for everybody. | crowded into the 
house as it suddenly grew dark and silent. 

On the rude stage was a moving-picture 
panel, a lecturer with a pointer standing 
toward the left. Film after film, depicting 
the social and working life of the miner, was 
thrown on the screen, the interpreter des- 
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cribing, in various languages, important 
accident preventives. The ill effects of the 
saloon were revealed in a tragic picture 
story. The “good” husband, the “sav- 
ing” wife, the little children going well 
clad to school, told a still different tale. 
Everything that the district convention 
desired to “law” about was there with 
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significant outstanding facts in the bitum- 
inous coal situation: 

1. The wage earner in the gradually; 
passing “‘small” and ‘‘independent” mine is 
prosperous and contented; 

2. Owing to shifting ownership condi- 
tions unionism is not uniformly solid. 


The mine is restless under its tutelage. 





MINERS’ 
They are usually the bankers of the family and check the extravagances of their husbands. 


WIVES 
The 


mine worker is generally “hard up” because neither the union nor the company teaches him to spend his 


money to the best advantage 


telling simplicity understood and treasured 
by every spectator. And for once, union 
man and non-union man huddled close 
and tense, side by side on the rough benches 
in that hall, forgot that they were enemies 
and that they had grievances against the 
very company which was in this way 
teaching them the rudiments at least of 
how to be able and prosperous miners. 
The following are to my mind the most 


3. Even where unionism is dominant, 
“working evils” have kept the wage 
earner poor. 

4. Only by closer coérdination between 
capital and labor, regardless of unionism, 
possible through social legislation, can the 
social standard be raised. 

5. The mine worker is hard up because 
neither the operator nor the union teaches 
him to spend his money wisely. 























HENRY MORGENTHAU, DIPLOMAT 


HIS REMARKABLE SUCCESS AS AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE 
TRYING CONDITIONS OF THE WORLD WAR—THE JEWISH REPRESENTATIVE OF A 
CHRISTIAN NATION WHO WAS INVITED TO BECOME A CABINET MINISTER OF 
THE CHIEF INDEPENDENT MOSLEM POWER— HIS EXPERIENCES IN SAFE- 
GUARDING CIVILIAN CITIZENS OF HOSTILE NATIONS IN TURKEY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


N ENGLISH cynic once described 
an ambassador as “an honest 
man, sent abroad to lie for the 
good of his country.” The 
European war, which has upset 

many traditions, has demolished this one 
also. American “shirt sleeve” diplomacy, 
long the abomination of Europe, has abun- 
dantly justified itself by its results. 

Fifty years ago a nine-year-old Jewish 
boy from Germany, poor and friendless, 





arrived at New York City. With his fam- 
ily, he proposed to tempt fortune in the 
United States. In February of the pres- 
ent year, this same immigrant boy, rich, 
successful, flattered by all the courts of 
Europe—now American Ambassador at 
Constantinople—sailed once more into 
New York Harbor. His arrival this time 
presented quite a contrast to that of fifty 
years ago. The leading citizens of New 
York organized a special committee to 








AT THE AMERICAN CONSULATE IN JERUSALEM 
The ladies in the picture are Mrs. Morgenthau and Miss Ruth Morgenthau 
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receive him. Americans came from all 
over the land to thank him for personal 
services to friends and relatives—usually 
for actually saving human life. All kinds 
of organizations, religious, commercial, 
philanthropic, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish, kept him busy for the ensuing 
weeks with banquets and _ testimonials, 
vainly attempting to express their thank- 
fulness and pride in his achievements. 
The State Department at Washington 
contains many documents from the foreign 
chancelleries describing in detail their 
poignant obligations. The House of Com- 
mons, in England, and the Chamber of 





Deputies, in France, have placed their 
thanks upon their public records; and 
the several colored state papers, white, 
green, or yellow, dealing with the situation 
in Constantinople, have .made his diplo- 
matic services part of the history of the 
Great War. 

Yet Mr. Henry Morgenthau, who has 
added this brilliant chapter to American 
diplomacy, is a ‘“‘shirt sleeve Ambassador.” 
Not in a literal sense, indeed, for he is a 
gentleman of education and breeding, 
but in the sense in which the phrase im- 
plies directness, honesty, despatch, a 
refusal to beat about the bush, an avoid- 





WITH 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
Mr. Morgenthau taking coffee with the Sultan’s son-in-law (left) and a prince of the imperial family 
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AT THE FRENCH HOSPITAL IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
This hospital was placed in the charge of the American Ambassador, with his wife as the active manager 





IN THE AMERICAN WARD OF A TURKISH HOSPITAL 


Throughout their stay in Constantinople, both Mr. and Mrs. Morgenthau have played an important rdle 
in all matters that pertain to the relief of war sufferers 
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ENTERTAINING UNITED STATES SAILORS 
The crew of the Scorpion, an American naval ship stationed at Constantinople 




















AT THE GIRLS’ COLLEGE IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Whose privileges Mr. Morgenthau retained, although the original intention of the Turkish Government was 
to close it. The group contains several Turkish girls unveiled 
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MR. MORGENTHAU AT HIS DESK 


The American Embassy in Constantinople has been called the ‘Embassy of Embassies,” as it has had the 
interests of nine nations in charge 
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THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Mr. Morgenthau succeeded because he abandoned the traditional arts of the diplomat and applied 
plain American sense to problems of great difficulty. His work as Ambassador to Turkey is an example of 


“shirt sleeve diplomacy” at its best 
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IN ANCIENT PALESTINE 


Mr. Morgenthau conversing with Samaritan high priests on Mount Gerizim, about twenty-seven miles 
north of Jerusalem 














ON TOUR IN PALESTINE 


When Mr. Morgenthau, at the invitation of the Turkish Government, studied the economic condition of 
the country and recommended ways and means of rebuilding its resources 
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WITH THE EX-MINISTER OF COMMERCE 

The Turks tried in vain to get Mr. Morgenthau ‘to 
accept a place in their cabinet as Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture 


ance of tiresome indirection, a tendency 
to know what you want and a determina- 
tion to get it. When appointed by 
President Wilson, Mr. Morgenthau knew 
nothing of traditional diplomacy. Proto- 
cols, notes verbales, precedents, démarches, 
aides-mémoires, and all the rest of the 
diplomatic jargon had never entered his 
consciousness. His main equipment was 
supreme common sense. He had knocked 
against the hard experiences of commercial 
life in New York and had fought his way 
from obscurity to great business success. 
That tells the diplomatic story. He had 
energy, adroitness in managing men, in- 
telligence, and patriotic devotion to his 
country. He took this equipment and 
nothing more to Constantinople. From 
the first he regarded his job as a business 
operation. Like a good business man he 
studied it in all its details. Before going 
to the East, he visited the European capi- 
tals, calling upon the Turkish officials and 
generally familiarizing himself with the 
atmosphere of his duties. Too many 
American ambassadors have regarded their 
positions merely as social opportunities; a 
diplomatic post chiefly signifies dinners, 
receptions, associations with European 
society: Mr. Morgenthau regarded it 











THE EX-ITALIAN AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 

One of the diplomats whom Mr. Morgenthau 
safely got out of Constantinople when Turkey 
entered the war 


chiefly as a place to work. This new con- 
ception, strangely enough, favorably im- 
pressed the Turks, whose diplomacy, 
for the last fifty years, has not distinguished 
itself by an absence of guile. Their 
country, however, had recently passed 
through devastating experiences. It had 
fought three wars in as many years, its 
finances were ruined, and its industries and 
agriculture were at a standstill. A general 
air of depression and hopelessness, there- 
fore, everywhere prevailed. The Turkish 
statesmen, worn out by several centuries 
of European diplomacy, turned with relief 
to this sample of the American art. Here 
was a man who was not seeking political 
advantage—not planning the dismember- 
ment of their country, not seeking to 
undermine the Turkish empire by a foreign 
loan or a railroad concession. He had 
no interest in training up a huge Turkish 
army which his own nation might sub- 
sequently use; the reconstruction of the 
Turkish navy, necessarily entailing con- 
tracts for battleships, did not arouse his 
particular enthusiasm. Here, however, 
was a country with an enormously rich 
territory and a half-starved population. 
That appealed to his American. business 
sense. The Turkish officials, seeking a 
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way out of their troubles—what they 
wanted above all was five years of re- 
cuperation—appreciated his undiplomatic 
interest and eagerly asked him for assist- 
ance and advice. At their suggestion he 
made a tour of Asiatic Turkey, and sub- 
mitted a report on conditions and reforms. 
Turkey, he told the Government, occupied 
much the position of the American South- 
ern States after the Civil War; the process 
of rejuvenation, like that which took 
place in this country, must be slow and 
painful. He offered his assistance in in- 
structing the people, who then cultivated 
only about 1o per cent. of their land, in 
American agricultural methods; he would 
help them to introduce American agri- 
cultural machinery, he would even secure 
the codperation of American money. The 
Turks had never known an ambassador 
like that. Mr. Morgenthau’s recommen- 
dations delighted them. 


“COME JOIN THE TURKISH CABINET” 


They made him a proposition the like 
of which no diplomat, American or Euro- 
pean, had ever before received. 

“Come join the Turkish cabinet,” the 
leaders urged. “We will make you Min- 
ister of Commerce and Agriculture.” 

But Mr. Morgenthau mildly protested 
that he was American Ambassador and 
had no intention of resigning. 

“You can keep that place,” they urged, 
“we don’t object to that.” 

But the American declined. He had 
no intention of becoming Morgenthau 
Pasha. This anecdote, however, largely 
explains his subsequent success. He laid 
the basis of his usefulness, which was the 
cordial and matter-of-fact relations he 
established with the ruling powers, in the 
year that preceded the outbreak of war. 
Clearly a man whom the Turks themselves 
wished to make a part of their Govern- 
ment would certainly enjoy unusual ad- 
vantages in any crisis. 

And the crisis certainly came. Many 
stories have found their way to the United 
States describing Mr. Morgenthau’s 
methods in handling the interests suddenly 
entrusted to him by Turkey’s entrance into 
the war. Most of them give a false im- 
Pression. They portray an aggressive, 
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militant American bursting in upon the 
Turkish officials, practically shaking his 
fists in their faces and threatening war 
unless his requests were complied with. 
This picture is entirely false. Mr. Morgen- 
thau was energetic and insistent, but his 
was not the energy and the insistence of 
the bully. Realizing that the Turkish 
officials occupied a position even more 
difficult than his own, he assumed that 
they desired to behave justly and to do 
nothing that would outrage the sympathy 
of mankind. They had often told him 
that they admired America and that they 
aspired to win the good-will of the Ameri- 
can people. Mr. Morgenthau, in a thou- 
sand delicate negotiations, played upon this 
cue. One story, which has gained wide 
circulation, relates that Mr. Morgenthau, 
on the day when the Turkish officials held 
up the train that was to take the English 
and French refugees from Constantinople, 
threatened to demand his passports. That 
is precisely the procedure that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador did not adopt. The real 
story not only illustrates his straightfor- 
ward and informal methods of diplomacy, 
but it is much more interesting than the 
current fiction. 


HELPING THE REFUGEES 


When the Turkish Government entered 
the war, Mr. Morgenthau found himself the 
protector of eight different peoples. His 
immediate problem was safely to get the 
enemy ambassadors and citizens out of 
Constantinople. The Government agreed 
to furnish two trains, one for the embassy 
staffs and one for the refugees. After some 
difficulty, the ambassadors and their 
suites got away. Suddenly, however, the 
Turkish Government held up the second 
train. The refugees, huddled together at 
the railroad station, suddenly learned that 
orders had been issued to give no more 
passports and not to honor those already 
issued. Apparently the Turks had de- 
cided to keep in their power the English, 
French, and other nationals suddenly 
caught in their capital by war. What 
they intended to do with their prisoners is 
not clear. Perhaps they intended to hold 
them as hostages, as guarantees of decent 
treatment for their own people in enemy 
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countries. Probably the Government had 
not decided this question itself and simply 
purposed to hold the refugees until it could 
reach some decision. But the moment was 
an exciting one for the people concerned; 
Constantinople, at that time, with a popu- 
lace inflamed against the English and 
French, held all kinds of terrors. The 
refugees had abandoned their homes and 
learned nothing of this change of policy 
until they had gathered at the station, wait- 
ing for the train, where Mr. Morgenthau 
had gone to see them safely off. He im- 
mediately reassured the panicky crowds 
and made his way to the home of Talaat 
Bey, Minister of the Interior, the man 
who, with Enver Pasha, practically rules 
the Turkish Empire. 





MR. MORGENTHAU AND TALAAT BEY 


Mr. Morgenthau and Talaat were al- 
ready excellent friends. Talaat’s career, 
in many of its details, would remind an 
American of home, for he is a politician 
built much on the American plan. Like 
many of our statesmen, Talaat started life 
humbly; he was a telegraph operator in 
Adrianople, and rose, by native wit, energy, 
and forcefulness, to a position of dominance 
in Turkey. Mr. Morgenthau, by a mix- 
ture of sound advice and good humor, had 
already established the most informal 
relations with this Turkish leader. The 
two men could sit down, talk things over 
man to man, even laugh and joke—Mr. 
Morgenthau sometimes humorously re- 
ferred to the fact that Talaat, besides be- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, temporarily 
held three other portfolios. ‘Won’t you 
intercede for me with the Minister of 
Marine?” he would ask—this functionary 
being Talaat himself. The American had 
also learned how to get along with Talaat 
in his more forbidding moods. Sometimes, 
when he visited this Turkish leader, he 
would find him sitting at his desk, with 
his wrists planted on the table, shouting 
“No! No!” almost before the American 
Ambassador could open his mouth. But 
Mr. Morgenthau would sit quietly at his 
side. “First of all, Your Excellency,” he 
would begin, “please take those wrists off 
the table. They annoy me.” Then the 
Minister’s face would relax, he would burst 
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into a loud laugh, and negotiable relations 
would be at once reéstablished. At other 
times Mr. Morgenthau, instead of calling in 
state, after the approved diplomatic fash- 
ion, would conduct his negotiations via 
telephone. Again, like a New York busi- 
ness man putting through an important 
deal, the Ambassador would invite the 
Minister to lunch. Both Talaat and 
Enver, the other strong man in the Duum- 
virate, enjoyed these new methods. “No 
man, Mr. Ambassador,” Enver once re- 
marked, “talks to me in so personal a way 
as you do. I am sure Emperor William 
has no one who can talk to him as you do 
to me.” 

This friendly intimacy had its advan- 
tages on this critical night. Mr. Morgen- 
thau now went directly to the Minister’s 
house. Talaat had retired, but Mr. Mor- 
genthau was immediately shown his way 
to the bedchamber. For hours the repre- 
sentatives of two great nations, one clad 
in his pajamas, discussed the future of the 
foreign refugees. Talaat protested that 
they had not paid their taxes, but Mr. 
Morgenthau pushed this aside, saying that 
he would be responsible for any unpaid 
taxes. 

But Mr. Morgenthau insisted on one 
fact. The Turkish Government had 
given its promise; what a mistake it would 
be to break such a promise at the start! 
He particularly emphasized the bad im- 
pression this would create in the United 
States. Finally the Minister gave way. 
In his room was the telegraph instru- 
ment with which he had once earned his 
living; in the delicate position of affairs 
in Turkey, Talaat prefers to do his own 
telegraphing! With Mr. Morgenthau sit- 
ting at his elbow, he called up his associate 
Enver and the Chief of Police, and made 
arrangements for the departure of the for- 
eigners. They all got safely away next day. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS IN DIPLOMACY 


Mr. Morgenthau, insinuating and per- 
suasive as he was, could become insistent 
and unyielding on occasion. His American 
business training had taught him to keep 
steadily on the job—not to accept promises 
for performances, but personally to see 
things through. Here, for example, is a 
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scene suggestive not so much of traditional 
diplomacy as of American business. Mr. 
Morgenthau was one day sitting with 
Talaat, discussing informally general mat- 
ters, when Talaat’s telephone rang. “It’s 
for you, Mr. Ambassador,” he said, hand- 
ing him the receiver. Mr. Morgenthau 
learned that friends of Sir Edwin Pears, 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen 
in Turkey, had been scouring Constanti- 
nople for the American Ambassador. Sir 
Edwin, among other services, had first of all 
startled the world, in 1876, by describing 
the “Bulgarian Atrocities” in the London 
Daily News. The Turkish police, Mr. 
Morgenthau now learned over the tele- 
phone, had arrested Sir Edwin. But the 
very man with whom Mr. Morgenthau 
was then engaged, Talaat Bey, had 
promised him that Sir Edwin Pears should 
not be disturbed. In his quick, impulsive 
way, Mr. Morgenthau turned to Talaat. 


SAVING SIR EDWIN PEARS 


“You have violated your word of honor!”’ 
he said. “You have arrested Sir Edwin 
Pears. I am going to have him out and 
take him back in my motor car. You 
pledged your word to me as Ambassador 
of the United States, and | intend that 
word to be respected.” 

Bedri Bey, the commissioner of police, 
was sent for, and a lively conference took 
place. Bedri agreed to release the Eng- 
lishman, on condition that he leave Con- 
stantinople, in forty-eight hours. 

“Absurd!” said Mr. Morgenthau, “I 
want him now and I am going to take him 
with me. I am going now to the American 
Embassy. If Sir Edwin Pears is not home 
by a quarter past six, I shall return and 
I shall not leave this place until I have 
him with me.” 

Jumping into his automobile, Mr. Mor- 
genthau rushed over to Pera, where he 
found Sir Edwin’s daughter. “I am keep- 
ing my chauffeur ready,” he told her. “| 
shall wait until 6:15 precisely, and, unless 
you have telephoned me by that time that 
your father is safely home, I shall drive 
over and get him myself.” 

At five minutes past six, Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s telephone rang. Miss Pears in- 
formed him that her father had just arrived. 
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The telephone played an important part 
in this rescue as it did in many others. 
And the mere fact that Mr. Morgenthau 
had a telephone emphasized that he was 
an ambassador of a novel kind. When 
he reached Constantinople, only the Turk- 
ish officials had telephones—the Govern- 
ment had never consented to their general 
use. But howcan an up-to-date American 
exist without a telephone? Mr. Morgen- 
thau succeeded in getting telephones into 
the Embassy, and the innovation became 
general. One night, soon after Turkey’s 
entrance into the war, the legal adviser to 
the American Embassy, Mr. Schmavonian, 
called up the Ambassador. “ My telephone 
is in!” he exclaimed delightedly—a timely 
bit of enthusiasm which had an important 
bearing upon the events of the next day. 


THE FRENCH NUNS 


Mrs. Morgenthau awoke early and told 
her husband that she had a feeling, or 
presentiment, that things were not going 
well with the French nuns. “That’s 
strange,” he said, “] have had: that same 
idea myself. Let’s go up and see if any- 
thing is wrong.” These French nuns had 
for years conducted a girls’ school on the 
Cathedral grounds. As French women 
and enemies they now had no rights in 
Turkey, and they had in charge nearly a 
hundred girls, whose position was likewise 
precarious. The crisis had arrived on the 
very morning when Mr. and Mrs. Morgen- 
thau, guided apparently by a happy in- 
stinct, reached the building. Six Turkish 
policemen had just taken possession, had 
put all the children into the street, and 
forced all the nuns into two rooms. The 
intention was to force the nuns to leave 
immediately and to take possession of the 
property. Mr. Morgenthau at once set to 
work on the telephone. He called up Mr. 
Schmavonian, who soon came over with 
the chief of police, Bedri Bey. Another 
telephone located Talaat Bey just as he 
was having his morning massage. Mr. 
Morgenthau spent two hours arguing with 
Bedri, locating Turkish officials on the 
telephone, and persuading them to desist 
from their barbarous enterprise. As a 
result the nuns, instead of having to leave 
immediately, even without their religious 
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garb, had ten days to settle their affairs, 
Mr. Morgenthau arranging these details. 

Business talents were especially desirable 
ambassadorial qualifications in these days. 
The Turk is a born bargainer; he carries the 
spirit of the bazaar into his diplomatic 
arrangements and loves to haggle over 
details even when human life is involved. 
This characteristic constantly came to the 
front. The experience of two Englishmen, 
set aside to be shot in reprisal for the kill- 
ing, by the English fleet, of two Turks at 
Alexandretta, illustrates this almost tragi- 
cally. As soon as he heard of this pro- 
gramme, Mr. Morgenthau made one of his 
friendly calls on Enver Pasha, the Turkish 
Minister of War. 


BARGAINING WITH THE TURK 


“This will never do,” he said. ‘“ You 
must not let it happen. I look to you to 
stop it.” 

The two men argued the question for 
some time. 

“There is one way to stop it,” Enver said 
finally. ‘‘ There is such a thing, you know, 
as paying a sum of money.” 

That certainly was a purely business 
proposition. 

“All right, how much?” asked the Am- 
bassador. 

“Oh, well, a nominal sum. Djemal will 
fix it.” 

The Ambassador consented and the men 
were released. 

Mr. Morgenthau soon heard from 
Djemal, who said that 1,000 pounds was 
expected for each man. The transaction, 
that is, would cost nearly $10,000. 

“Your Excellency must have made a 
mistake,” returned Mr. Morgenthau. 
“You mean 1,000 piastres, not 1,000 
pounds.” 

As a piastre is about one one-hundredth 
part of a pound, the discrepancy was quite 
pronounced. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “I mean 
1,000 pounds—that is, 100,000 piastres.”’ 

After a prolonged dispute, the amount 
was fixed at 100 pounds a man. 

On another occasion the Papal Repre- 
sentative, Monsignor Dolci, dropped in 
at the American Embassy for tea. He 
was greatly elated over his success in inter- 
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ceding for Lieutenant Fitzgerald, an Eng- 
lish submarine commander who had been 
captured by the Turks. The young man 
was engaged to the daughter of the English 
envoy to the Vatican. 

“Enver has done me a great favor,” he 
told Mr. Morgenthau. “Out of special 
consideration for the Pope, he is going to 
show particular kindness to Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald.” 

“Lieutenant Fitzgerald?” replied the 
Ambassador. “Don’t you know he has 
been in a dungeon for ten days?”’ 

The Papal diplomat did not know this 
and was greatly alarmed at the news. 
Again it was a case of reprisal. A story 
having reached Constantinople that the 
English were maltreating certain Turkish 
prisoners at Cairo, Enver decided that two 
Englishmen must go into a dungeon in 
retaliation. Several had drawn lots to see 
which should have this experience, and fate 
had picked on Lieutenant Fitzgerald as 
one of them. The Papal envoy implored 
the American Ambassador to use his good 
offices with Enver. The Cairo story, when 
Mr. Morgenthau investigated it, turned 
out to be untrue. 

“This whole proceeding is a shame,”’ he 
told the Minister of War. “Here are these 
two nice fellows shut up in a dirty dungeon 
—and for nothing. You have made a 
great mistake—the Cairo story is all false.”’ 

“Well, what can I do about it?” asked 
Enver of Mr. Morgenthau. 


TURKISH REPARATION FOR MISTAKES 


“You should make full reparation; you 
certainly owe them an apology. I think 
that you ought to give these boys the free- 
dom of the city for ten days.” 

The irresistible tendency to bargain 
showed itself once more. 

“Tl give them the freedom for five 
days,” said Enver. 

“No, no!’ insisted the Ambassador, 
“you must make it ten.” 

The point was finally compromised at 
eight! The released officers had a fine 
time. The Girls’ College gave them a 
reception, and all Constantinople society 
turned out to make their eight days’ free- 
dom one round of festivities. When it was 
over, the Englishmen said that they would 
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be glad to go into the dungeon for another 
ten days if they could have another time 
like that on emerging. 

One day a tumultuous crowd of foreign- 
ers besieged the American Embassy. 
They were pleading for Mr. Morgenthau’s 
intercession against the latest German- 
Turkish coup. The English fleet was then 
bombarding the Dardanelles, and, accord- 
ing to the Turkish claim, attacking un- 
fortified towns. There were then from 
2,000 to 3,000 Allied citizens in Constanti- 
nople. They now learned that they were 
all to be sent to the town of Gallipoli 
as targets for the English and French 
warships. It was an ingenious German 
scheme to discourage the English blockad- 
ing fleet, not unlike the stationing of Bel- 
gian men and women in front of the ad- 
vancing German armies in Belgium. As 
usual, Mr. Morgenthau called up Enver on 
the telephone. But Enver was “very 
busy” and could not make an appointment. 


MR. MORGENTHAU’S PERSUASIONS 


“At four o'clock,” he said, “I have to 
attend a council of the Ministry.” 

“Very well,” answered Mr. Morgenthau, 
“T’ll meet you at the council room.” 

At this Enver yielded and set three- 
thirty as his meeting time. To Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s remonstrances he said that his 
act was an entirely legitimate reprisal. 
“You tell the British Admiral what we are 
going to do,” he said, “and he’ll stop bom- 
barding these unfortified places. Besides, 
I’ve given my word to the army and | 
cannot break it.” 

“But you certainly don’t mean to send 
2,000 innocent civilians down there,” 
protested the Ambassador. 

Enver finally consented to send only fifty 
and that the youngest men be selected. 
They had interesting experiences which 
have been described in the press. What 
the newspapers have not revealed was Mr. 
Morgenthau’s constant attempts to get 
them back. He prodded Enver every day 
on this subject, giving him no rest. 

“They’ve been down there long enough,” 
he would say to the Turkish War Minister. 
“You have redeemed your promise to the 
army. Now let them come back.” 

“Just one day more!”” Enver would say. 
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This haggling for the lives of the civilians 
finally resulted in another victory for Mr. 
Morgenthau. His persuasions brought 
the party back without the loss of a man. 

This Enver Pasha, with whom Mr. 
Morgenthau had these almost daily deal- 
ings, was quite a different man from Talaat. 
He had been educated at Berlin, and, for- 
tunately for the American Ambassador, 
spoke German fluently. Any one who 
reads Turkish history for the last eight 
years—the Young Turk movement, the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid, the Turkish 
revolution, and the Balkan wars—con- 
stantly meets the name of Enver. This 
statesman has one ruling idea—that he is a 
man of destiny, a man almost Divinely ap- 
pointed to regenerate his country. In his 
working room he sits with a large picture of 
Napoleon on one side and one of Frederick 
the Great on the other. These men are 
his heroes, and what Napoleon did for 
France and Frederick for Prussia Enver 
aspires to do for Turkey. There is, in- 
deed, something in common between his 
career and that of the Corsican. Like 
Napoleon, Enver came into power on the 
crest of a revolution. Like Napoleon, he 
succeeded in turning this revolution into a 
personal asset. Both men became power- 
ful first as military men. Enver, no less 
than Napoleon, has had youth on his side. 
Napoleon, at the age of thirty, became the 
dictator of France; Enver, who is now one 
of the two masters of Turkey, is only 
thirty-four. And in the fact that Turkey 
defeated the English at the Dardanelles 
and forced their withdrawal Enver sees a 
military triumph that is almost Napoleonic 
in its proportions. 


‘SAVING THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 


From the first Enver and Mr. Morgen- 
thau have had the most genial intercourse. 
This friendly association in itself explains 
the Ambassador’s success in saving the 
American educational institutions in Tur- 
key not only from embarrassment but 
perhaps from confiscation. The Turks 
have always regarded these colleges with 
suspicion. They have never understood 
why Americans should spend millions 
building beautiful buildings in so far away 
a country as their own. They have sus- 
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pected political purposes; as Europeans 
obtained their entering wedges with a 
bank or a railroad, the Americans were 
seeking to squeeze themselves in with a 
Robert College. This feeling prevailed 
when Mr. Morgenthau arrived, and one of 
his first tasks was to disabuse the Turkish 
mind of this idea. He persuaded Enver 
and his associates that these institutions 
represented pure  philanthropy—that 
American millionaires, absurd as the idea 
seemed in Turkish eyes, really enjoyed 
spending money that way. This new 
understanding had important results, es- 
pecially after Turkey abolished the Capit- 
ulations. These really constituted the 
treaties which, for centuries, have defined 
the rights of Europeans—later of Ameri- 
cans—in the Turkish Empire. This aboli- 
tion, so far as the American colleges were 
concerned, practically removed the juris- 
diction of the American Government and 
made them essentially part of the Turkish 
educational system. Under this régime 
the institutions could not have existed; 
they would have had to close. Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s greatest service, perhaps, was 
that he persuaded the Turkish officials to 
permit not only American, but even Ger- 
man and Austrian schools, to continue 
their work as before. He sealed his com- 
pact by taking Enver and ostentatiously 
calling on Robert College on October ist, 
the day the Capitulations were abrogated. 
From this signal the masses learned 
that the Minister was friendly and that 
the college must be left alone. As a 
complete protection to the Girls’ College, 
Mr. Morgenthau established his summer 
Embassy in one of the college buildings. 
The sight of Enver, with his suite, taking 
tea in this institution was not only one of 
the greatest triumphs of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
personal diplomacy but gave the college 
complete immunity. No Turk would even 
have thought of molesting the place after 
these evidences of official favor. 





MR. MORGENTHAU’S INFLUENCE PERSONAL 


And I cannot too much insist that these 
favors were all personal. The Turks 
showed their good-will not necessarily to 
the United States but to Mr. Morgenthau. 
“T am doing this for you, Mr. Ambassa- 
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dor,” they would say when granting his 
requests. When he succeeded in getting 
money to the Evelina Rothschild Girls’ 
School at Jerusalem, the message came 
back from Djemal Pasha, “Tell Mr. Mor- 
genthau that I am doing this for him.” 
The Turk is essentially a human being; 
legal abstractions do not impress him; 
the American Government is not a popu- 
lous and rich country located several thou- 
sand miles away; it is the energetic, persua- 
sive, conciliatory, good-natured, altogether 
likable person who bears the title of 
Ambassador. “I love the American Am- 
bassador,” the Sultan remarked, as quoted 
by a high Turkish official. “I see no 
Ambassador except Mr. Morgenthau.” 
Certainly the things these officials would do 
for Mr. Morgenthau—favors not required 
by ordinary diplomatic courtesy—have no 
other explanation. 

Syria and Palestine contained many 
Russian Jews. The principles of warfare 
demanded that the Russian subjects 
either leave the country or become Turk- 
ish subjects. But that process involved 
great difficulties. It required a money 
payment which few of these refugees had; 
it also included military service. As 
a favor to Mr. Morgenthau, the Govern- 
ment permitted these Jews to become citi- 
zens without the payment of the usual 
tax and remitted the obligation of military 
service fora year. As many, despite these 
favors, wished to leave Turkey, particular 
facilities were given the Ambassador to 
transport them safely to Egypt, and to 
protect them from the Arabs of Jaffa, who 
were full of race prejudice. 

If any one wishes further evidence of Mr. 
Morgenthau’s success, existing conditions 
in Constantinople will furnish it. The 
condition of enemy aliens in that city is 
probably far more comfortable than in 
any other capital. Harshly as we think of 
the Turk, an Englishman suffers less in- 
convenience now in Stamboul than a Ger- 
man in London or a Russian in Berlin. 
At the beginning thousands of English and 
French left Constantinople, as already 
described. Many, however, are still un- 
disturbed, and such as have business are 
still carrying it on. This latter fact is 
almost without parallel in war. 
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VERDUN AND ERZERUM 


THE GERMAN 


AND RUSSIAN OFFENSIVES AGAINST TWO STRONGHOLDS OF PARAMOUNT 


STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE—THE RELATIONS OF EACH SERIES OF OPERA- 
TIONS TO ITS PARTICULAR THEATRE AND TO THE WAR AS A WHOLE 


T IS a long, long way from Verdun to 
Erzerum, 2,500 miles as the aero- 
plane flies and many more by water 
and by land. Yet these two strong- 
holds are intimately connected in 

the development of the world war. They 
have strong historical bonds; geographic- 
ally they are similarly situated, each on 
the easternmost border of a belligerent 
State. Strategically, they mark the ends 
of a great military see-saw which pivots 
unsteadily in the Balkans. In France the 
fortified camp of Verdun formed the key- 
stone in the great arch of French defense; 
far away in eastern Anatolia, under the 
shadow of the Caucasus Mountains, the 
ancient fortress of Erzerum is one of the 
determining positions on the Turkish road 
to India and on the Russian road, through 
western Asia Minor, to long-coveted 
Stamboul. 

Lying, as it does, on the main road from 
Persia and Mesopotamia to the Black 
Sea, in a fertile region of eastern Anatolia, 
Erzerum from the remotest antiquity has 
been a place coveted by nations. From the 
sixteenth century to the beginning of the 
nineteenth, when the Russian bear began 
to claw at its portals, Erzerum, 6,000 feet 
up in its mountain valley, enjoyed an.un- 
usually long period of peace and grew and 
prospered like the green bay tree. But since 
the beginning of the last century every gen- 
eration of luckless Armenians has seen some 
kind of border warfare between their over- 
lords, the Kurds and Ottomans, and the 
armies of the Great White Czar. In Feb- 
ruary, 1916, Muscovite banners flew once 
more from the city’s broken walls while 
the dislodged Turks—now not alone but 
curiously allied with Christian Germanic 
Powers—prepared to renew the contest 
for its possession. 

Verdun was also an ancient strong place 
of the Roman Empire in that vague terri- 


tory, Gaul, which Cesar first mapped and 
described. From time immemorial it has 
stood sentinel over the numerous roads 
which cross the Meuse River at that point 
in its journey toward the northern sea 
where its valley begins definitely to widen 
out. Itisan example of the extraordinary 
fatality of history that Verdun should have 
been the place where what was eventually 
to become France definitely split apart from 
what was to be Germany. There, in 843 
A. D., was signed the famous Treaty of 
Verdun ‘between the sons of Charlemagne 
contesting the inheritance of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In that treaty the Teu- 
tonic principle of equal division among 
heirs triumphed over the Roman law of 
an indivisible sovereignty, and there at the 
crossing of the Meuse began the definite 
separation of the Gallic and German na- 
tionalities; modern Germany proclaims the 
date of 843 as the real beginning of her 
national existence. 

So here is the fatefulness of history un- 
folding. As Verdun, after the argument of 
swords and javelins and battle axes, gave 
the Germans the beginnings of their na- 
tionality, so on February 21, 1916, to the 
terrific roar of the mightiest engines of 
war of all time, Teutonic troops blasted, 
charged, scrambled, and died for this an- 
cient citadel, leaping toward their “place 
in the sun” which means for them the 
dominion of the world. 

Crouching under her serried forts and 
back of earthworks which run like the 
furrows of a plowed field crescent-wise 
about the city, Verdun stood as the super- 
latively strong point in the defense of the 
whole Meuse River line. Gerinan control 
of the upper reaches of this stream, along 
with German control of its lower courses 
through the Ardenne and Belgium, would 
mean that the last great river barrier 
stretching squarely across their path be- 
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tween the Moselle and the Loire would be 
entirely removed. 

Of the three great military obstacles 
to an army’s advance, deserts, mountain 
lines, and rivers, the last are by far the most 
easily negotiated. In this particular case, 
however, where the slightest incident of 
terrain could be immediately turned to the 
advantage of one of these two most ac- 
complished of tactical fighters, the impor- 
tance of the long Meuse River line of de- 
fense for the French nation was greatly 
magnified in value. Between the Meuse 
and the Loire, as a glance at the map will 
make very clear, all the rivers run in the 
direction of Paris and their sources can be 
easily circumvented by an enemy who is 
advancing into France from the Palatinate 
and Lorraine. 

Both Verdun and Erzerum are, then, for 
the reasons briefly suggested, fortresses of 
great importance to the localities which 
they are charged with guarding. The im- 
portance which each bears to the whole 
war is an entirely different thing. Verdun 
was flush against the heart of the French 
defense, exemplified by the main French 
army massed to hold it. Erzerum is more 
than 800 miles away from the centre of the 
Turkish military structure and was covered, 
in February, by only about one fifth of the 
Ottoman main army. A great decision 
near Verdun over either army, whether 
French or German, would have a deciding 
influence on the continental war, whereas 
the destruction of the entire Turkish or 
Russian Caucasus armies would have only 
a very remote bearing on the main struggle. 
The French front is the decisive theatre. 





WHAT ERZERUM MEANS 


The position of Erzerum in its strategic 
relation to either the Turkish or Russian 
campaign in Armenia, Kurdistan, the 
Caucasus, and to any joint Russo-British 
operations in Mesopotamia was and is more 
important than any other one position 
in that whole theatre. The position of 


this ancient stronghold has always had a 
dual strategic personality: First, it acts 
as a direct bar to an advance from the 
Caucasus through Armenia in the direction 
of Anatolia and the Bosporus, in very 
much the same way that Przemysl barred 
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the roads along the northern Carpathians 
against the Russians in Galicia; secondly, 
it controls the roads from Armenia toward 
Persia, acting thus as a flanking position, 
much as Plevna flanked the line of Russian 
advance into Thrace, in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78. 

So long as Erzerum remained in Turkish 
hands, covered by a strong field army, the 
Russians could neither advance directly 
into Armenia nor could they launch any 
sustained offensive from the Caucasus into 
northern Persia without the danger of being 
attacked in flank and rear. Therefore it 
was all-important for the Russians to cap- 
ture Erzerum and very necessary indeed 
for the Turks to hold it. 

As a defensive position for the Russians 
the configuration of the ground at Erzerum 
is not tactically so favorable as it was 
for the Turks, but it covers the important 
road crossings that have been mentioned 
above and deprives the Turks of the works, 
stores, and arsenal which they had created 
and maintained there at the cost of enor- 
mous labor. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ERZERUM TO RUSSIA 


As a point of departure or as a link in 
Russian offense the position must be 
analyzed according to the particular use 
to be made of it. On the basis of a cam- 
paign westward through Anatolia its value 
is limited. The reasons are fairly obvious. 
The nearest point on their railroad through 
Kars is about one hundred miles of tumul- 
tuous mountains away eastward. North- 
ward toward the Black Sea the high range 
of the Pontine Mountains parallels the 
southern shore of that. sea, rendering 
heavy transport across it, except along the 
single good road from Trebizond, almost 
prohibitively difficult. It will thus be 
evident that, even though the Russians 
hold the Black Sea sufficiently to transport 
all their stores across it, they are still con- 
fronted with the difficulty of these Pontine 
trails to negotiate in order to reach a 
westward-moving army based on Erzerum. 

The capture of the important Black Sea 
port of Trebizond became a_ necessary 
sequence of the conquering of Erzerum, 
because from Trebizond the excellent road 
just mentioned runs by easy grades 140 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 
After the capture of Erzerum the Russian forces pushed on in three columns, one toward Trebizond, the 
second toward Erzingan and Sivas, where the main Turkish army had its base, and the third column southward 


to Mush and Bitlis. I ] é 
capture Kermanshah, in Persia, and to turn westward toward Bagdad, with the aim of codperating with the 
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British in Mesopotamia 


miles southeastward into the fortress. At 
the beginning of the war the Turks had 
hoped to retain control of the Black Sea 
so as to ship supplies by water from Con- 
stantinople to Trebizond. When that 
control was lost the position of the Turkish 
army in the Caucasus became very difficult, 
because it was next to impossible to supply 
it with munitions. The closest railroad 
point was nearly 300 miles to the south 
over bad roads which ran across difficult 
mountain passes, exposed the whole way 
to a flank attack from the enemy. An al- 
most equally impossible route for supplies 
lay from the vicinity of Angora, a rail head 
more than 400 miles to the west of Erzerum, 
in the centre of Anatolia. 

It is when we turn southward that we 
find the greatest value of this Russian 
conquest, but here again there are geo- 
graphical -barriers in the way. South of 
Erzerum, at distances varying from fifty 
to one hundred miles, the high ridges of 
the Armenian Taurus, involved and com- 
plex as are the Balkans, act in the double 
capacity of confining agents for Russian 
army corps campaigning southward, and 
as naturally good defensive lines for the 
Bagdad Railway running at their feet. 

A knowledge of the strategic conditions 


f 
f 
The capture of Erzerum and the advance into Asia Minor enabled the Russians to | 


thus briefly reviewed thrown upon the 
topographical background of eastern An- 
atolia, which may be best appreciated 
after an examination of the chart on page 
114, ought to give a sound idea of the Rus- 
sian accomplishment on the easternmost 
front of the Great War. It ought also to 
throw into proper relief the problems 
which confronted both the Russian and the 
Turco-German staffs as spring crept slowly 
over Asia Minor at the end of March. 

There are three roads which lead through 
the southern and eastern mountains en- 
circling Erzerum: one comes out of the 
northeast from Olti; another runs up 
from the city of Mush, in thesouth. The 
main high road from Kars across the 
mountains eastward winds in by way of 
Deve Boyoun—the “Camel’s Pass’’ this 
is called. Each one of these three gaps 
in the hills was fortified with ancient 
permanent works and new temporary 
works which the Turks had hurriedly made 
during the last year. The Camel’s Pass, 
which is the lowest and most accessible, 
was most strongly fortified; the southern, 
although closer to the city than the other 
two, was the most difficult to attack. 

All former invasions of the Erzerum 
Valley from the east have come along the 
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ERZERUM, FEBRUARY I1TH- 16TH 


The Russians, who in the early part of February had pushed back the Turkish detachments that op- 
posed them, after a remarkable advance through the mountains in the dead of winter, reached the main 
Turkish position at Deve Boyoun (the “‘Camel’s Pass’) on February 11th. By February 14th the main 
position fell to their assault and the Turkish forces were in retreat at all points. Of the three passes in 
the ridges covering Erzerum, the Russians chose the centre one because, although it was the most heavily 
fortified of the three, its fall would at once paralyze the Turkish resistance. It also was approached by 
the best road. On February 16th, the Russians occupied the town, destroying the Turkish rear guard 
left to cover the retreat. With the exception of this rear guard and about 250 pieces of artillery of various 
ages the Turks made good their escape, realizing that if they allowed themselves to be shut up in their 
fortifications they would lose their whole command. They retired with their main force straight westward 
toward Erzingan and Sivas. A detachment went to Trebizond and another retreated south to Diarbekir. 
The Turkish army in this area on the 1st of April was refitting at Sivas, while the Russians had pushed 





about 100 miles out from Erzerum in all directions. 
advance to the west in large force 


centre road from Kars, and it was rightly 
expected that this would be the road taken 
by the Grand Duke. In addition to the 
first line works along this main pass, 
strong secondary positions extended back 
to the city on both sides of the main road. 
The city itself was surrounded by a con- 
tinuous parapet, intended by the ancients 
to hold off raiding columns of cavalry, 
but good for nothing else. 

Along this high road from Kars through 
the Camel’s Pass, through and over the 
Turks’ defenses, the Russian main ad- 
vance drove clear into the citadel, while 
small detachments covered the flanks of 
that line of attack to the north and south. 
To accomplish their objective, the Rus- 
sians made their way through mountain 
passes at altitudes of from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet above sea level, in the dead.of a 


Up to the 1st of April they had made no decided 


Caucasian winter, through deep snows and 
extreme cold. Early in February, their 
advance guards had driven back Turkish 
detachments along the frontier. The Otto- 
man forces, as soon as they discovered 
the magnitude of the Russian movement, 
fell back gradually on to their main 
positions. Deve Boyoun was first at- 
tacked on February 11th, and, by the 
14th, the two most important works had 
been carried by assault. Realizing the 
hopelessness of their positions, the Turks 
thereupon promptly evacuated Erzerum 
and withdrew in a general direction west- 
ward, leaving a strong rear guard to delay 
their opponents. 

On February 16th, the Russians trium- 
phantly occupied the city of Erzerum 
and, streaming through it, spread out north 
and south in pursuit of the retreating 
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Turks. The main body of the Ottoman 
army held on straight west for Erzingan 
and beyond, while smaller detachments 
retreated north toward Trebizond and 
southward on the road to Diarbekir. The 
Turkish rearguard, fighting very stub- 
bornly, was badly cut up and several 
thousand men of it captured. A few 
days before the occupation, the Turks 
had removed the bulk of their military 
stores from Erzerum, but the Russians 
harvested a very useful amount of them, 
including about 250 cannon of various 
types and ages. 

Thanks to the effectiveness of the delay 
dearly bought by their rearguard, the 
main forces of the Turks got clear away. 
The Russians, although they pressed their 
advantage with great vigor, were held 
up by increasing difficulties in their com- 
munications and prevailing bad weather, 
but in spite of any and all obstacles, their 
advance detachments before the end of 
March had occupied Baiburt and the 
fords of the Chorok River, seventy-five 
miles northwest of Erzerum on the road 
to Trebizond. Close on the heels of the 
Turks, they took Erzingan, an important 
position already referred to, 110 miles west 
of Erzerum, on the high road to Sivas. 
In the south, Russian divisions took and 
held both Mush and Bitlis, with the 
outlying and tributary districts of these 
large cities west of Lake Van and under 
the shadow of the Armenian Taurus, the 
high mountain wall which stretched across 
their pathway toward the copper mines 
of Diarbekir and the Bagdad Railway. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


Freed thus from the Turkish menace of 
Erzerum on their right flank, the Russian 
advance into Persia was pushed with great 
vigor and success. They promptly took 
the large city of Kermanshah, a Turkish 
headquarters and basis of anti-Russian 
Persian propaganda, only 170 miles away 
on the road to Bagdad. In front of this 
southernmost detachment of the Russian 
armies still lay, in April, the formidable 
obstacle of the Karind Pass in the Dalahu 
Mountains, strongly held by the Turks. 

The effect of the fall of Erzerum, then, 
although a great tribute to Russian energy 
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and persistence, had not by the end of 
March resulted in anything decisive in 
that theatre of war. It will have great 
significance for the Russians only in case 
they are able to follow up their success. 
By the first of April this ability naturally 
remained to be proved. Up to that time 
they had still been unable to capture 
the Black Sea port of Trebizond, and in 
the direction of their other offensive oper- 
ations to the west and south they were 
confronted by mountain ranges almost as 
difficult as those effectively confronting 
the armies of Italy. The Turks held the 
passes of these mountain ranges in familiar 
territory, and under cover of them they 
were able to manceuvre undisturbed. 


THE VALUE OF VERDUN 


With this brief glimpse through the 
back door of the war, let us turn now to its 
main gateway, to its chief focus. To ap- 
preciate what Verdun means in a military 
sense we must get out of our minds the 
idea of the city or of the fortress itself; 
Verdun must acquire for us a far wider 
significance. When military organizations 
such as those of France or Germany take 
the offensive, no matter how small the 
operations may be, there is always behind 
them and animating them the essential 
object of the destruction of the hostile 
main army. Political conditions, the cap- 
ture of a city, the occupation of territory, 
the acquisition of material, the administra- 
tion of all State matters are subordinate 
to this one thing. If the hostile main army 
is destroyed or irreparably broken the 
invaded country lies at the conquerors’ 
feet; they may then go where they choose; 
they have the power then of life and 
death over the inhabitants and _ their 
government; all the resources of that 
country are thenceforward in their hands. 

It was for such a purpose that the 
superb French attacks of September and 
October, 1915, were launched, the purpose 
of destroying the German main army. 
Now as has been many times explained 
in these articles, the true line of a deter- 
minative French offensive—that is to 
say, the line along which, if successful, 
they would reap the maximum benefit— 
lies from the Verdun area to the northeast 
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by way of the valley of the Moselle River 
to the Rhine. This is the “Tréves Gap’ 
route, the shortest line into the heart of 
Germany. Could the French once possess 
themselves of that line, which as a pre- 
requisite would require the reduction of 
the German fortress of Metz, the whole 
German force in western France and 
Belgium would be turned out of its posi- 
tion and made to retire because its vital 
arteries of supply would be threatened. 

Conversely, the shortest line from Ger- 
many to the heart of military France lies 
across this Verdun area and for this reason 
the main body of the French army has 
been crouching behind it these many 
months. It is an axiom of strategy that 
whenever possible the shortest line is 
always followed to the heart of the enemy’s 
defense and his main army forced to give 
decisive battle. At the beginning of the 
present war, the strategic deployment of 
the main French army was made in the 
area immediately behind these eastern 
barrier forts, and all arrangements and 
plans by the French Staff have always 
taken primarily into consideration that this 
line of advance was the most probable 
one on the part of Germany. 

In their great autumn offensive, already 
alluded to, the French attacked the 
Germans in the Artois and Champagne 
districts, with a view not only of making 
them reinforce these lines and, by break- 
ing in on each side of this Teutonic 
salient, of destroying what could be 
drawn into that sector; their main idea 
was to follow up the initial operations in 
Champagne by launching a great offensive 
from the Verdun area against the German 
keypoint of Metz with the object of 
seizing the line of the Moselle and the 
Tréves Gap. But the French attacks in 
Artois and Champagne were so decisively 
beaten back that the attempt against 
Metz was either abandoned or postponed. 
Certainly it was never started. 





THE ANTICIPATED COUNTER STROKE 


After the failure of this French offen- 
sive, it became evident that before long 
the Germans would try a main attack 
in their turn against the whole French 
position. In this theatre they had not 
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attempted any general offensive since the 
first great drive across Belgium and France 
in August, 1914, which was stopped short 
and turned back at the Battle of the 
Marne. An attempt had been made since 
then to reach the Channel ports, but that 
was undertaken with only a comparatively 
small part of the forces on the extreme 
German right. In the intervening time 
the Russians had been beaten back on the 
eastern front and the offensive power 
largely taken out of their army; Serbian 
resistance had been beaten down and a 
road opened up through the Balkans into 
Turkey, thereby insuring much-needed 
supplies for the Central Powers so long 
as they could keep it open. By continuing 
threats against Egypt, by the success of 
their Turkish allies at the Dardanelles 
and in Mesopotamia, and by the con- 
tinuance of unrest in Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, Greece, and about the Mediter- 
ranean in general, great numbers of the 
Entente Allies’ troops had been drawn 
away into those theatres, while at the 
same time practically all the first line 
German and Austrian troops were re- 
leased from the Balkans and their places 
taken by Bulgarian and Ottoman corps. 

The combined effect and the inter- 
relation of the different phases of this 
continuing threat were carefully explained 
in “The Road to Egypt and India’”’ in the 
Wor.p’s Work for March. Once drawn 
into the Near East, these Entente troops 
could not be brought back again with any 
celerity to the French front. Short of 
India or South Africa they were about as 
far away from the decisive theatre of war 
as they could get. 


WHY A WINTER CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 


When it came to planning further of- 
fensive movements—a winter campaign 
into Russia offering no advantages at all 
—the German Staff, in view of all the 
foregoing and whatever other reasons may 
have actuated them, determined on a 
winter campaign into France. Althotigh 
much more difficult than a campaign in 
summer, the difficulties were not con- 
sidered by any means insurmountable, 
and, moreover, the Germans believed 
that their seasoned troops (who had been 
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used to manceuvering constantly for several 
months in the Russian and Balkan theatres 
of operations) ought to have an advantage 
over French troops who had been con- 
fined to their trenches during the same 
period. Since the Battle of the Marne the 
French had engaged in no battles of 
manoeuvre whatever, and the Germans 
rightly reasoned that whatever disadvan- 
tages this might imply for the excellently 
trained French army could much more 
probably be attributed to the partially 
trained British forces. Moreover, neither 
the French nor the British lines had ever 
been subjected to the full power of German 
and Austrian heavy artillery firing torpedo 
shell, by which means the Russian lines 
along the Dunajec at Gorlice and Tarnow, 
in the first days of May, 1915, had been 
broken and driven back. The Germans 
also well knew that they greatly out- 
matched the French in the number and 
calibres of their heavy artillery, and they 
believed they had a reasonable chance of 
gaining at least temporary control of the 
air at the main points of attack for the 
direction of their artillery fire. Further 
into the enemy’s territory dirigibles were 
counted upon to do reconnaissance work 
as well as to attack railroad junctions, 
bridges, and lines of communications, 
thus retarding the manceuvering of French 
reserve units behind their front. In 
January, it may be remembered, most of 
the German first line army corps were 
withdrawn from the Polish front and 
from the Balkans to be given a much- 
needed rest at the end of their continuous 
Russian and Serbian campaigns. These 
army corps were to be used when needed 
on the French front. 


THE GERMAN OBJECTIVE 


In some ways conditions in early 
February might be compared to those 
obtaining at the beginning of the war; 
that is to say, the German main army 
was made available on the western front 
while smaller and secondary units of 
that army, with the main Austro-Hungar- 
ian forces, held the armies of Russia and 
Italy, both of which had been pretty well 
fought down. It is practically certain 
that Joffre and his staff knew all these 
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things perfectly well, appreciated the 
causes, and anticipated the effect. But 


due to the great losses in personnel to 
which the French army has been subjected 
since the war began and because he had 
not yet the weight of heavy artillery he 
needed, Joffre could not, even had he so 
desired, forestall the Germans and him- 
self take the offensive ahead of his op- 
ponent. Moreover, once the German 
intention to attack became clear—and it 
was perfectly clear to the French General 
Staff more than ten days before the first 
advance was made on Verdun—French 
strategy, staking its plans on the failure 
of the German effort, rightly anticipated 
opportunities for counter strokes. The 
only questions were where would the 
German preliminary attacks begin and 
where would their main attack fall. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


Now with regard to the disposition of 
the French main army, remember that 
the bulk of it lay behind the Verdun area. 
Its communications ran, not toward Paris, 
as the general impression goes, but south 
by west to the centre of France. In a 
military even more than in a social sense, 
Paris is no longer France. The armies 
draw their principal supplies and personnel 
from elsewhere, and the capital is merely 
a great fortress and point d ’appui behind 
the French left centre. Westward of the 
Paris meridian lay the British army cover- 
ing the Channel ports and that part of the 
continent which is nearest to England. 
Germany has never for one moment 
abandoned the idea of possessing these 
ports and the strip of coast forming their 
hinterland; by gaining them submarine 
warfare would be immeasurably facilitated 
and a direct invasion of England itself 
brought within the realm of possibility. 
The British army, therefore, and rightly, 
will under no circumstances move away in 
bulk from these Channel ports but will de- 
fend them to the last. 

Keeping these dispositions clearly in 
mind and remembering the reasons which 
made them necessary, the German ob- 
jective looms up in its major definition. 
Could they succeed in driving the French 
back out of the Verdun area the retreat 
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or withdrawal would lie back on their 
lines of communication toward the south- 
east and, the British remaining where 
they were, the two main armies might be 
strategically separated, with the fortress 
at Paris as the stop-gap or connecting 
link between them. 





THE GREAT FRENCH BOW 


In a figure very typical of its great 
strength the French army lay in the shape 
of a bow, with one end on Compiégne, 
55 miles northeast of Paris, the other end 
in front of the entrenched camp of Belfort, 
in the tip of Alsace on the Swiss frontier. 
The centre of this great drawn bow, where 
the grip of the archer holds it, was at 
Verdun. Opposite the two wings of the 
French bow are the most thoroughly 
developed lines of German debarkation: 
one, the old Metz-Strassburg line along 
which literally hundreds of thousands of 
troops can be entrained and detrained in 
two or three days; the other, developed 
since the war began, extending from 
Rheims on the Aisne to Péronne on the 
Somme River. Face to face with the 
French army alone, then, the Germans 
possessed a highly vitalized ‘enveloping 
front.” True, the British army stretched 
around the German right flank, but this 
army had been ‘“contained”’ and, unless 
it could uncover decidedly more ability 
for sustained offensive than anything it 
had hitherto shown, it could be isolated 
from the main plan of German offensive 
to the east. 

Why, then, it may be asked, were the 
principal German attacks directed against 
the fortress of Verdun, presumably the 
strongest position on the entire western 
front, rather than against the flanks of the 
French army? 

Here is the answer. In the first place, 
Verdun, as we have already pointed out, 
is the keypoint in the control of the line 
of the Meuse River. To hold it and its 
area the French were obliged to reinforce 
their centre: in other words, they were 
forced to draw the bulk of their main 
army within reach of the jaws of a char- 
acteristically planned German strategic 
vise. Once the French army could be so 
concentrated in defense the German object 
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would be to smash in the Verdun salient 
and then invade it with terrific force on 
either flank. Any hope for success in 
this strategic trap depended upon the 
sustained probability of taking the fortress 
of Verdun and the line of the Meuse River 
which it dominated. These were the 
reasons why the German operations of the 
first month were aimed at the reduction of 
Verdun. 

On the other hand—so Germany rea- 
soned—should their attacks fail at last, 
enough ground to the front might still be 
gained in the most critical part of their 
own defensive line greatly to hamper the 
French in any future counter offensive. 
In addition—and still we are reasoning 
in German terms—if they, with their 
predominance of heavy artillery and 
troops, could not break through with their 
utmost endeavor and at whatever sacrifice, 
they might thereafter be correspondingly 
certain that no French and British attack 
could permanently shatter their own de- 
fense. Falling back, then, to the old 
deadlock on the western front with a sense 
of finality never before acknowledged, 
they would still have left some cards to 
play: a summer campaign into Russia or 
a direct smash at the Channel ports. 

To recapitulate briefly, the purpose of 
the German attack against Verdun was 
to destroy the French army by dividing 
it from the British, holding the British, 
and concentrating on the French. With 
this conception of the strategic ideas un- 
derlying the German offensive of February 
and March, we may pass to a hasty review 
and estimate of the actual operations which 
were started against the fortress of Verdun 
on the 21st of February. . 


THE HEAVIEST FIGHTING OF THE WAR 


Verdun, built on the banks of the Meuse, 
is surrounded by a circle of hills which 
average about 150 feet of elevation above 
the town itself. The main ridge of these 
hills, crowned by the strongest permanent 
French positions, lies in an arc traced on a 
five-mile diameter from the centre of the 
city. Twenty-four separate fortifications, 
with armored concrete works and mount- 
ing heavy guns of position, guard this 
line, and between them since the war 
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THE ATTACK ON VERDUN 


The German assaults, which began against Verdun on February 21st, continued with unabated fury 
through the end of March. The advances made during this time are indicated on the diagram. They 
are the greatest advances that have been made by either side on the western front since the German ad- 
vance into France in August, 1914. The Germanson the 1st of April confronted the French main positions 
east of the Meuse River, and were launching attacks west of the river so as to drive the French from 
such of their positions as could bring enfilading and reverse artillery fire to bear on the Germans east 


of the Meuse. 
battles resulting have been the greatest of the war. 


The attacks and defense have been made with great determination by both sides and the 
In spite of their great efforts the French were unable 


entirely to stop the German advance, which, although slow, kept going ahead. No decision had been ar- 


rived at up to the 1st of April 


began the heaviest fieldworks possible have 
been constructed. Out in front of this 
main ridge of forts, to the points on the 
extreme front that for so many months 
were held by the French, successive lines 
of fieldworks strengthened every advan- 
tageous scrap of terrain available in the 
intervening four and a half to six miles. 

Of this great spider’s web the north- 
eastern point formed more of a salient 
than any other part of the entrenched 
camp, and this angle terminated in the 
key fort of Douaumont. 

From end to end the German front of 
attack reached all the way from the 
famous St. Mihiel salient, twenty miles 
to the south, and east of the Meuse around 
to west of the Meuse, the whole line with 
all its sinuosities covering about seventy- 
five miles of latent volcano. That region 
immediately north of the St. Mihiel salient 
around the town of Fresnes is so swampy 
in the early spring that it became ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on a modern at- 
tack across it. For this reason the heavy 
German assaults of the Verdun attack 
were not delivered in that area. 


During the first few days succeeding 
February 21st the main drive was directed 
against the northeast salient of the fortress 
defined by the fort of Douaumont and 
the fieldworks in front of it. To press 
their attacks home the Germans had 
reinforced this sector by four army corps 
which with their auxiliaries amounted 
to about 200,000 men. This number, 
added to the forces already deployed on 
this front, brought the total of German 
effort converged on Verdun up to about 
520,000 men of all arms. The German 
artillery, brought up by railroads reaching 
every part of their lines in this area, re- 
presented the greatest amount of heavy 
siege ordnance ever gathered together in a 
single operation in the history of warfare. 
Their whole force of artillery in action 
consisted of more than 3,000 pieces of 
3-inch calibre and over. 

The French artillery, outside of their 
fortress pieces, consisted of 26-centimeter 
howitzers and 30-centimeter guns of mod- 
ern design but comparatively few in 
number. Their main reliance lay in their 
pieces of smaller calibre, among which 
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their extremely efficient 75- and 115- 
millimeter calibre field guns greatly pre- 
dominated. In this lighter artillery the 
French more than held their own, though 
the Germans outnumbered them greatly, 
as we have said, in heavy artillery. In 
aérial equipment the Germans, who had 
concentrated in this locality a great many 
of their new battle-planes of huge dimen- 
sions, were able at the beginning of their 
attack to obtain control of the air, which 
gave them a distinct advantage in the 
direction of their artillery fire. 


AROUND DOUAUMONT 


By the last of February, the French had 
been driven from all their advanced posi- 
tions to their main line on the eastern 
front of the fortress and the strong, per- 
manent work ef Douaumont had been 
taken. The average advance here was 
about five miles. During March the 
Germans bent their efforts toward clear- 
ing the west bank of the Meuse, from that 
direction their lines immediately east of 
the river on the north front of the fortress 
being exposed to reverse fire from the 
French artillery. The combats resulting 
from these operations were the most 
severe of the whole war. 

In their assaults on Verdun the Ger- 
mans revealed nothing new in _ their 
methods of attack. They prologued 
every advance with terrific artillery pre- 
paration, and their infantfy was never 
sent in until this was complete to the 
point of demolishment. All the time, 
contrary to their tactics during the rapid 
advance into Poland, they were exceed- 
ingly careful not to allow their infantry to 
get out of supporting distance from the 
artillery elements behind them. Thus, 
though they did not achieve results 


rapidly, they economized on losses, the 
better method against so expert an ad- 
versary as the French. All the German 
attacks were directed against local salients 
in the French lines, the final assaults being 
driven home from both flanks. 


This 
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accounts for the comparatively large 
number of French prisoners taken, the 
apex of the salient being bitten off from 
the main line with numbers of unwounded 
combatants still within it. 

Against these slow and stubborn as- 
saults the French replied with great 
gallantry in repeated counter attacks 
which, although they were unsuccessful 
in driving their opponents back in their 
general advance, repeatedly succeeded 
in recovering ground temporarily occupied 
by the Germans. The French depended 
for defense on the so-called “barrage” 
or “curtain of fire’ of their massed field 
artillery. When the Germans, after their 
terrific artillery preparation, sent their 
infantry forward in successive. waves to 
occupy demolished trenches, the French 
gunners created in the border land to be 
crossed almost a solid wall of bursting 
shell while at the same time they sprayed 
down upon the lines of communication 
trenches, through which German rein- 
forcements were being led up to the front 
lines, a secondary wall or curtain of con- 
tinuous fire. At a preconcerted signal 
by telephone the gunners far to the rear 
lifted the front curtain of fire to allow 
vigorous counter charges of French in- 
fantry to be driven home on top of what- 
ever Germans had come through the 
inferno, while they still maintained their 
second curtain on top of advancing relays 
back of the German lines. These tactics 
often proved successful whenever the 
Germans were not given time to consoli- 
date their newly-won positions. 

On the 1st of April the Germans had 
patiently worked their way to the French 
main positions east of the Meuse, and 
west of the river they had the main rail- 
road supplying Verdun under the fire of 
their heavy artillery. To meet these 
steady advances the French had been 
forced to withdraw troops from the 
Artois district and other western portions 
of their line and to send them to the 
Verdun area. 




















MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


A SIMPLE DIVING HOOD 


POR working under water at a depth 
of not more than thirty feet an 
apparatus has been perfected which con- 
sists of a metal hood, with a glass window 
in front and weights in front and back, 
and an air pump operated by hand. To 
go under water, all that is necessary is 
to put the hood over the head (it is not 
fastened down but is merely held in place 
by the weights), start the air pump, and 
sink into the water. 

Surplus air escapes through holes around 
the edge of the hood and should the supply, 
of air suddenly cease from any cause 
whatsoever the diver need only throw off 
the hood and the natural buoyancy of his 
body will bring him to the surface to as- 
certain the reason for the stoppage of the 
air supply. The apparatus is of great 
value for the owners of small boats and 


IN NEPTUNE’S REALM 


Life and vegetation under water may easily be 
studied by means of the new diving hood 














PUTTING ON THE DIVING HOOD 


No diving suit is necessary for working under water 
to a depth of thirty feet with this apparatus 


yachts and has been successfully used in 
many shipyards for repairing or cleaning 
vessels, eliminating the expense of putting 
them into dry-dock. 


ELECTRIC RADIATORS FOR AUTO- 


MOBILES 
RADIATOR which has its coils filled 
with oil, and the oil heated by 


electricity, is a recent device for heating 
automobiles. The oil is non-corroding 
and non-freezible, and does not require 
renewing. Each radiator is a separate 
unit. An electric heating coil is contained 
in the bottom horizontal passage of the 
radiator, and the oil circulates through the 
vertical and the upper and lower hori- 
zontal passages. 


QUEER CURRENT METER COM- 
BINATION 


A COMBINATION of primitive and 

modern equipment is shown in the 
illustration of a current meter installed 
by the Hydrographic Service of the Im- 
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AN ELECTRIC RADIATOR 


For use in automobiles. Its coils are filled with oil 
and are heated by electricity 


perial Russian Government in Turkestan. 
The current meter is of modern make, 
manufactured in America, but the winch 
is a relic of early days. Instead of being 
fitted with lever handles attached to the 
drum shaft, the winch is operated by means 
of pegs on a large wheel. Although 
primitive methods are still largely used 
in remote Turkestan, modern appliances 
are rapidly being introduced. 














THE OLD AND THE NEW 


A modern instrument for measuring the flow of a 
river used in connection with a primitive winch 


AN ELECTRIC BRAKE FOR GASO- 
LENE-DRIVEN AUTOMOBILES 


A” ELECTRIC brake for gasolene- 

driven automobiles consists of a light, 
powerful motor, which, through suitable 
gearing, winds on a drum a steel cable 
attached to the brake equipment; and a 
controller placed within easy reach of the 
driver's hand. By simply moving his 
finger, the driver, through the motor, ex- 
erts from 1,000 to 2,500 pounds’ pull on 
the brake rods. Such a great pull on the 
brake rods, with the resultant tightening 
of the bands about the drums, would cause 
the wheels to lock immediately, and the 
car would come to a dead stop, with the 
danger of a bad skid or upset, were it not 
for the fact that a film of oil is utilized 
between the parts coming in contact. 
While this film of oil, fed automatically 
between the brake band and the drum, is 
being destroyed by the high pressure, the 
car loses its momentum, and the shock of 
an instantaneous locking of the wheels is 
in this way avoided. 

It can readily be understood that 
the electric brake is of special service 
when the driver of the automobile is 
a woman. 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 














AN EASILY OPERATED BRAKE 


An electric brake which is operated from the steering 
wheel of a gasolene-driven automobile 


AN EXTENSIBLE PLATFORM 


N MOST railroad stations there is a 

space left between the station plat- 
form and the car door when the train has 
come to a stop. To overcome this diffi- 
culty one of the great Eastern railroads is 
trying out a new automatic extensible 
trap door. 

In this device, when the trap is down the 
opening of the vestibule door causes the 
sliding portion of the car platform to 
extend, bridging the space between the 
station platform and the car, and the 
closing of the. vestibule door automat- 
ically returns the extension under the car 
platform. When the extension is not 
needed, the connections can easily be 
thrown out of gear by means of a small 
handle set in the wall of the vestibule of 
the railroad car. 


A CONVENIENT METHOD OF HAND- 


LING ASHES 
N EFFICIENT, clean, labor-saving 
device for removing ashes from 


furnaces consists of several corrugated iron 
ash cans mounted in a circle on a revolving 
frame sunk in a pit on a level with the 








A SAFETY PLATFORM FOR TRAINS 


Which automatically bridges the gap between station 
and car platform 


floor. One side of this revolving frame 
lies under the furnace grate and is open 
to receive the ashes which fall into it. 
Through an opening under the grate it can 
be seen when a can is full and then the ap- 
paratus is revolved by a lever—it is so 
evenly mounted that a child can easily 
turn it—so that the full can may be re- 
moved and set out for the ash man and an 
empty can put in place under the open- 
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A ROTARY ASH RECEIVER 


A clean and efficient device for removing ashes from 
the furnace 


~ 


ing. In case a can is too full the surplus 
ashes are automatically scraped off into 
an empty can on revolving the apparatus. 

This is not only a labor-saving de- 
vice for collecting ashes, but it assists alsc 
in keeping furnace rooms clean. 


AIDING AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


N AN attempt to awaken Americar. 

manufacturers to the value of foreign 
trade, the United States Department of 
Commerce, through the Fureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has obtained 
from its commercial attachés, of whom 
there are ten stationed in various import- 
ant trade centres throughout the world, 
samples of hardware from almost every 
country with specific data concerning the 
cost and selling price of each article. 
These samples, which range from _ ice- 
cream freezers to dog collars, have been on 
exhibition in New York City for the last 
few months, whence it is proposed to send 
the exhibit to various manufacturing 
centres of the United States so that other 
manufacturers and merchants may have 
an opportunity to study the display. 

Because of this usefulness to manufac- 
turers and others the Department of Com- 
merce hopes to increase shortly the num- 
ber of commercial attachés stationed 
throughout the world. 





TO STIMULATE THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE 


Exhibit of samples of hardware from all over the world gathered by the Department of Commerce to en- 
courage American manufacturers to seek foreign trade 
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